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PREFACE. 



E§ 



N submitting this little work to public attention, some kind of expla- 
nation may be deemed requisite, and the only real clue or reply 
to the question is that we, having long seen and felt the Necessity 
of a Work of this description, owing to the inconvenience, and in many 
instances impossibility, of gleaning such information unless a search were 
made through many of the gardening works extant, have endeavoured to 
fill up the void. In fact, to obtain every work on gardening subjects 
would cost a considerable sum of money, and to avoid such unnecessary 
outlay we have written this little book for the sole convenience of all 
persons connected with gardening ; purposely treating only on such 
flowers as are of general interest for both ordinary and, to use a stronger 
expression, extraordinary purposes. Feeling that we are first in the field 
with a work of this kind, and being vain enough to suppose that we have 
hit the right nail on the head, we leave our friends to say whether they 
are satisfied with our effort. Let the verdict be what it may we trust 
its value will be self-evident, that is to say, that it will turn out an 
acquisition to both amateur and professional gardeners, as well as to every 
individual who has the good fortune to boast of a garden to admire ; 
and if we can but realize this much, we shall indeed be proud to 
subscribe ourselves. 

Yours faithfully, 

THE AUTHOR. 



PREFATORY NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

This work has been revised throughout, the section on Window Gardening 
has been greatly extended, and a new feature added in the Monthly 
Calendar of operations. The Author hopes the little book will be found 
increased in usefulness to the lovers of Flowers. 

Aprily 1879. 
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TOOLS AND THEIR USES. 



f HE Spade Is an implement used fcr digging and 
trenching ; the former operation being the act of 
thrusting it into the soil as far as it will go, by 
pressing the iron blade down with the left foot, 
pushing the handle backwards, lifting the earth 
up, and with a twist of the right hand turning it 
upside down. The latter is accomplished by first digging out 
a row of spadefuls all along the piece of land to be trenched, 
and having removed ihe mould to the further end of the ground, 
digging out a second row and placing it with the first; you will 
then have a ditch as it were two feet deep, when all you have 
to do is to throw the top splls to the bottom of the trench and 
the bottom spits to the top, until you have turned up the last 
row, which will leave the ditch as at first, and this you can fill 
up with the earth taken out when you commenced. This is an 
operation particularly, essential where the ground has not before 
been cultivated, and likewise for plants whose roots penetrate 
deep into the soil. 
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The Fork answers the purpose of the spade in many 
instances, but is of very great service for taking up such crops 
as potatoes, where it would be dangerous to use the latter 
implement ; it is likewise particularly adapted for loosening the 
soil between shrubs, trees, and so forth. 

The Rake is used for levelling newly turned up ground, 
removing, or rather collecting for removal, rubbish, burying 
seeds and the like, by a series of backward and forward move- 
ments. For the performance of this kind of work a light hand 
is highly essential. 

The Draw-Hoe is of great service for clearing away weeds, 
thinning the various crops, loosening the surface of the soil, 
drawing drills, earthing up, &c. It should be handled some- 
what like a chopper, bringing it towards you in a slanting 
position at each blow. 

The Dutch-Hoe is also very useful for cutting up weeds 
and at the same time loosening the surface of the soil ; this, 
however, should be pushed before you at the depth of from 
one to two inches, so that it may cut up or rather divide 
anything in the shape of wild plants. 

The Trowel is another valuable little tool, and is frequently 
called into request for the removal of plants from one spot to 
another, where it is necessary to retain a ball of earth to their 
roots, and when indeed the spade could not conveniently be 
used. 

The Shears, which are no more nor less than a very large 

pair of scissors, with long wooden handles in place of loops for 

the fingers, will be found of great service for clipping the verges 

of grass edgings, regulating quick and other hedges, and in fact 

cfo/ng anything that the knife is unable lo peiCorm. 
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The Pruning Enife^ as its name indicates, is used for the 
purpose of keeping fruit and other trees and shrubs in order. 

The Budding Knife is of small dimensions, and is necessary 
for preparing both the stock and bud for this operation. It has 
a bone or ivory handle which tapers towards the end, and this 
is used for raising the bark so that the bud may be inserted 
easily. 

The Small Saw is frequently needed in grafting where the 
stocks are of a description too tough for the pruning knife — the 
siuface being afterwards smoothed with the latter instrument. 

The Large Saw is required for the lopping of trees where 
the knife would cut a very ridiculous appearance. 

The Pick-Axe, although not very likely to be used in a 
small garden, is occasionally necessary for turning gravel walks 
and loosening rubbish that has become too hard for removal 
by any other means — operations which form no mean item 
in a well regulated plot of ground. 

The Turf Cutter is an implement reminding one of an 
ordinary cheese-knife, with this difference: that where the 
latter has a short handle the former possesses a long one, similar 
to that belonging to a spade. This is a very handy tool, and 
is used for cutting grass turfs, paring, or rather regulating, 
the edges of lawns, and similar work. 

The Water-Pot, of which there are various sizes, is very 
requisite for giving moisture to plants in dry hot weather, 
because for the want of water they would, to a certainty, 
suffer severely at times, and occasionally perish altogether. 

The Line, as it is termed, is necessary for drawing drills 
perfectly straight, regulating, or rather exposing^ axv^ ^^d&o^ 
in that which ought to be a level edg^e^ lot \^\v\Oc^ ^xix^^^^^'^ ^^v. 
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should be strained as tight as possible. It is also serviceable 
as a guide for planting even rows of anything, such for instance 
as biennials, perennials, &c., and for keeping the edges of 
lawns and the like in regular order. 

The Dibble, of which there are two kinds, is used for 
planting stocks and such like crops. The long one, with 
a spade-like handle and a projecting piece of iron at the 
bottom for the foot to rest on, is mostly used for potato 
planting, but as we are not now treating of vegetables, there 
is no occasion to say anything further respecting it. The 
shorter one is employed for such small plants as previously 
mentioned. 

The Garden Roller is, or should be called into use for 
keeping the surface of gravel walks smooth, as well as for level- 
ling grass plots ; both of which operations should be performed 
in damp weather. 

The Two-Pronged Fork, which is required for turning 
over manure, making up hotbeds, shaking out dry litter, and 
distributing such dressing as is spread over the ground previous 
to its being dug, is a tool that should be possessed by ever)' 
gardener. 

The Garden Steps, a kind of double ladder, are exceed- 
ingly serviceable for training or pruning tall trees and climbers, 
and in fact doing anything that is beyond your reach while on 
the ground. 

The Box Barrow we need scarcely say is positively essen- 
tial in every garden for the removal of litter and other subjects 
from one part of the ground to another. 
The Water Barrow does immense service, and saves a 
deal of trouble, inasmuch as it enables iW ^"aid^Tvet to carry a 



large body of water from one part of the garden to another, 
and from it fill liis water pot; or, if he choose, he can to the 
tap fix a hose, which, if of sufficient length, may be moved 
about at pleasure, and the water distributed through a rose 
fixed at the end, after the fashion of gentle rain. 
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S a matter of course, it very much depends upon the 
purpose to which you are about to put the bed or 
border, as to what kind of soil will be necessary. 
However, this much we do know, that what is 
termed the productive earth, ought to be at least 
three feet in depth, and even more if possible. To 
those ot our readers who are unacquainted with the fact, we 
would say, sand produces lightness ; day, tenacity ; while Hme 
and chalk might very truly be termed go-betweens, inasmuch as 
they possess intermediate properties altogether. The two 
latter, when judiciously mixed with either of the former, will 
cause one of two results — they will either lighten heavy soils, 
or make light ones more retentive of wet. When about to 
make an alteration in the quality of earth under cultivation, it 
is usual, and necessary also, to bring both animal and vegetable 
manures into play ; as it is this treatment, and this only, that 
will make barren ground fruitful. It is, however, equally 
important that due regard should be had to the various propor- 
tions used, and of the difference that exists in the earth to be 
operated upon. For instance, loam of a light nature, when 
incorporated with, well-decayed vegetable matter, forms one of 
the best composts for growing ftoweis \tv\ but as different 
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plants have, like us, different whims and fancies, it were next 
to impossible to provide any precise rule. It is of importance 
that our readers should be taught to believe that in stocking a 
garden, as well as in altering the soil, two things should be 
strictly attended to, namely — accommodating the plants to 
their abode, and selecting a place of residence likely to be 
appreciated by them. Bear in mind when laying out a garden, 
that the various situations and capabilities, likewise^ are made 
the best use of; in other words, for such plants as love 
moisture, select the dampest part ; for those that thrive best in 
dry soil, the most porous. Provided such little matters are 
carefully borne in mind, and nicely carried out, disappoint- 
ment will be avoided, and satisfaction your reward. The above 
remarks have been penned with a view of encouragement to 
those who have most things in their favour (provided they will 
do their part to improve any little shortcomings), such as a mild 
and sheltered aspect, with fresh country air and good soil ; but 
to our more unfortunate brethren, who have many hardships to 
contend against, such as a close, confined, and smoky atmos- 
phere, unhealthy soil, and impure water, all we can suggest 
to them is, to make the best use of what little means 
they can command, and to select, as nearly as possible, only 
such plants as can, by judicious care, be brought to anything 
near the mark. With these brief hints, we trust one and all, 
both rich and poor, will have reason to thank us for the pains 
we have taken in their behalf, and confess at the close of the 
season how true is the old adage, " God helps those who help 
themselves." 
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SK HE Anemone ooronaria, or Florist's variety, grons 
very dwarf; and as it consists of numerous colours, 
as red, white, blue, purple, and all the intermediate 
shades, it forms no mean item in a florist's garden, 
or in the eyes of those who take delight in variety 
and quality at the same time. These bulbs, or 
more properly speaking, tubers, should be planted not less than 
three inches below the surface of the soil, and from five to sit 
inches apart. Rich pasture . loam is what they like, but where 
this cannot be obtained, a mixture of ordinary garden soil and 
well-rotted cow-dung in equal proportions will answer very well. 
The semi-double and single varieties may be raised from seed 
very easily ; but as the seed is of a fluffy nature, it will be. 
necessary to mix it with a little silver sand, for the purpose of 
separating one from the other. Sow thinly on a bed made up 
for the purpose, by having it previously neatly trenched and 
levelled ; rake them in carefully, that is to say, until every 
grain is sufRciently covered, when no further trouble need be 
taken until they are large enough to handle, and as soon as 
such is the case, it will be essential to thin them out to the 
Oistaace of two or three inches in every diiecUoTi. 
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The Aster, of which there are several sorts, and no end of 
hues, is a favourite with most persons ; and to our notion there 
is no prettier annual. The Chinese kinds are good ; so are the 
Globe ; but TrufFaut's French beat all. To grow them to 
perfection, it will be necessary to plant them in a compost 
consisting of one-half loam and one-half well-rotted stable-dung. 
February or March is the best time to sow them, and a hot- 
bed is the place to deposit the seed ; as soon as large enough 
to handle prick them out three inches apart in every direction, 
to gain strenigth, and in May they will be ready for planting 
out finally. A bed should be made up for the purpose 
by giving it a pretty fair dressing of manure; and in 
this bed plant them out twelve inches asunder every 
way. When so disposed of, all you will have to do is to 
keep them clear of weeds, and see that they are well watered 
in dry weather. If treated in this manner, they will bloom 
much better than if put out at random in the borders ; but 
where their presence is required in such localities, it will be 
necessary to sacrifice a little of their beauty for the sake of 
■effect in other respects. 

The Azalea. There are two kinds of this shrub worthy of 
special notice, namely — A. Lidica, and the American or hardy 
variety, A. Fontica. The latter may be seen in most shrubberies, 
and a very pretty addition they make. They have of late been 
50 much improved upon, that there are as many as twenty or 
thirty distinct sorts, and these are, one and all, far better than 
the very best of the ancient species. They thrive admirably 
in common garden soil in many places, but as a rule they 
require a good proportion of peaty earth added to tJ^fc 'y^^* 
IVe are now merely speaking as to the X.\e^.V«ve\i\. w^^^'sfsax^ ^«^ 
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those planted in a mixed clump or border; but where you intend 
to grow these shrubs in any great quantity, we should advise 
you to make up a bed purposely, which bed ought to consist 
entirely of peat earth. These shrubs may be raised from seed 
sown in the open air, but as the seed is exceedingly small 
perhaps it would be advisable to sow it in pots, and as soon as 
the plants are large enough to handle, prick them out into a 
bed or beds composed of peat only, not nearer to ea,ch other 
than six inches at the most. The following season you may 
take up every other one, and plant them in another quarter at 
double the distance from each other. They may likewise be 
increased by layers and cuttings too, both of which will strike 
quickly in clean river or silver sand. The former species is a 
greenhouse evergreen — cuttings of which root freely in sand, 
provided they are covered with a hand-glass, and supplied with 
moderate bottom heat also. When making your cuttings, take 
care that they be cut up to a joint ; in other words, just below 
a leaf ; and when this is done, remove all the leaves for an inch 
or so up the stem. This bare portion of the slip should then 
be inserted in silver sand, placed on the top of a pot filled with 
peaty loam. The object of the sand is that the lower part of 
the cutting may just touch the soil and no more. Cover these 
cuttings with a bell glass, and there leave them to root as fast 
as they can. We should tell you though, that it will be 
necessary to have the glass wiped dry every morning. As soon 
as they have taken root, they may be potted oflf singly into- 
small pots, and afterwards shifted as fast as the pots they 
occupy become filled with roots. A pit will do to keep them 
in during the summer months, but it will be necessary to- 
remove them to a. greenhouse when you vj^xvX. \,o XAvioxa. t.hera» 
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Seed may be sown in pots or pans, and placed in the green- 
house. As soon as the plants are large enough to handle with 
safety, prick them out into pots an inch apart ; and after a bit, 
they in turn may be potted off singly, and shifted by degrees 
from one sized pot to another. Give them all the light and air 
you can. These will flower in May or thereabouts. The 
compost in which they thrive best is a mixture of rotten dung, 
clean rich loam, and good peat, with a moderate proportion of 
silver sand. 

The Auricula. This pretty, but much-neglected flower 
may be cultivated with ease in a common garden frame, pro- 
vided the lights are closed when hard frosts or heavy rains 
occur; and as this plant needs but little water during the 
winter months, our friends must use great care in the adminis- 
tration of it. The soil best suited to their requirements is that 
composed of one-third well-rotted dung and two-thirds turfy 
loam, with a little silver sand should the latter incline to adhe- 
siveness. Fill the pots about one third with drainage, on which 
place the soil above-mentioned in sugar-loaf form, on the top 
of which place the roots of the plant, spreading the fibres care- 
fully out all round ; press the plant gently down until the collar 
of the same is just below the rim of the pot. Press the soil 
that must be afterwards added carefully until the pot is properly 
filled ; water it and set them by in the frame. Give the surface 
of the mould a gentle stirring in February, throwing out that 
which this process will have loosened, and make up the^ 
deficiency with equal parts of cow-dung, well -rotted poultry 
manure, and silver sand, rotted into mould. After this, they 
should have all the air you can aflbrd them without risk^ axvd ^s* 
much water as the soil will xetam m\)j\o\3X. Xi^vw^, '5ax>xw^fc^' 
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Frost must be strictly guarded against ; and the only way to 
ensure this is to keep them covered during the night, and even 
in the day-time if necessary. These will flower in April, when 
it will be essential to shade them from the sun, whenever it is 
at all powerful 

The Balsam. This is a tender annual, and as there are 
so many varieties, of it there is no reason for surprise that it 
ranks almost first in the estimation of those who love colours 
and markings, very nearly too numerous to mention. A rich 
compost of vegetable mould and clean loam in equal proportions 
is that in which they thnve best, in fact the only one in which 
they can be reared in anything like perfection; March and April 
are the best months for sowing the seed in pots, to be 
ultimately placed in an ordinary hotbed. As soon as the 
plants have got their third pair of leaves they should be potted 
off singly in thumb pots, or otherwise they would draw, as it is 
termed, that is grow up spindly. Place these pots in a very 
moderate hotbed, taking care, however, to give them air suffi- 
cient to keep them from growing lanky. It is likewise essential 
that they be located as near the glass as possible, or otherwise 
such a result must inevitably take place. As fast as the pots 
they occupy become overcharged with roots it will be necessary 
to shift them into others of a larger size. Another important 
feature in their cultivation is the proper regulation of heat, so is 
that of lowering the plants as they increase in height, lest for 
want of this precaution they reach the glass and thus become 
deformed. In May you should commence hardening them off 
by removing them from their present abode to a cold frame or 
greenhouse, and in June either turn them out of their pots into 
Me open ground or finally repot them iot ^o^m^% *ycv \.VvaX 
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manner. If treated in the former way it will be necessary to 
see that the ground be well manured, and select the same in a 
sheltered part of the garden. If, on the contrary, the latter 
mode be chosen, they must be removed to the greenhouse 
directly they become too large for the frame in which they have 
up to the present time been housed. 

The Carnation. Layering is the method usually adopted 
for increasing this plant. That is, a slit is made half-way 
through on the under side of the lower stems, which portions 
must be stripped of leaves. These should then be gently bent 
down to the ground, and, when fastened securely there with a 
hooked peg, covered with a little soil. In this position they 
will freely take root, as by being only half detached from the 
parent plant they, instead of flagging, will do their utmost to 
provide for themselves that which they have been partly 
deprived of, namely, nourishment. In other words they will 
throw out fibres by wholesale, and thus become as it were, 
independent. We have not as yet told you exactly how to 
accomplish this operation, but will now do so. First of all 
select the third joint from the top, and having removed the 
leaves as already advised, cut a slit on the underneath 
portion in a slanting direction upwards and half-way through. 
This slit must be then split up about half-an-inch above the 
joint, and the slanting portion below it removed witli a knife, 
and it will be found that the half joint thus rudely separated 
will strike as §oon as they have been pegged down in the 
manner spoken of in the early portion of our article. These 
layers should be ready for removal in September, and potted 
off, two in a four-inch pot. Clean turfy loam is all the soil that 
should be used, as dung of any d^sc\\^\\ox\. V5» ^•^Xvt^^ n^sss^^- 
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cessary. In February they may have a change of diet, say a 
mixture of one-half turfy loam, one-fourth well rotted dung, 
one-fourth turfy peat, and a little clean silver or river sand. 
The above compost is such as should be used for blooming 
them in. In April they will require to be shifted into pots 
two-thirds larger, which having filled to the depth of a fourth 
with crocks and one inch of the above soil, remove the 
old crocks from the ball of earth containing the plants, and 
place it in the centre at a sufficient depth, fill in with more of 
the mixture, water the same, and remove them to the frame or 
greenhouse ; or if placed in the open air be very particular 
that a dry and hard surface be chosen for them to stand upon, 
as where the ground is soft and damp worms and other vermin 
will be sure to congregate, and then good-bye to your plants. 
In the blooming season they may be treated in precisely the 
same manner as pinks, of which we shall presently treat. 

The Calceolaria. There are two kinds of this brilliant and 
favourite flower — the shrubby and the herbaceous — both of 
which require more or less protection at certain periods of 
the year ; but as we intend to explain everything distinctly 
as we go on, we will treat this subject as its turn 
comes. Seed may be sown in pots or pans about August 
or September, and as soon as the young plants are large 
enough to handle, prick them out into wide-mouthed pots, 
or what would be still better, the newly-invented square 
pans, at a distance of two inches from each other in 
every direction. As soon as they have increased in size suffi- 
cient to warrant another removal, shift them singly into small 
pots, and. from that time continue to give them a change of pot 
AS fast as those they occupy become fvWed vjith roots. Under 
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favourable circumstances these plants will flower the following 
year, but not always very early. This, however, depends very 
much upon the time of sowing, and our readers must 
avoid postponing such work too far into the season. As a rule, 
never use these plants to sticks, unless, indeed, you are forced 
to do so, which to our mind would be the very best proof of 
careless growth, for this reason, that a well-grown plant will 
always support itself. Although it is true many varieties of this 
pretty plant are somewhat hardy, there can be no reason to 
doubt that they are, correctly speaking, an indoor plant ; in 
other words, they need a cold frame, or greenhouse. We are 
confident that one and all who know anything of its natural 
habit, will agree with us in saying that they are impatient of 
the slightest frost, and by no means partial to cold winds or 
heavy rains. As a proof of this, it is usual to keep them in a 
pit or frame until the blooming time, where they can be covered 
with mats or otherwise cared for. They may be increased by 
cuttings taken from the sides of the plants in October, which 
will root freely if planted in peat of a light and sandy nature. 
The few remaining hints we have to throw X)ut, is simply on the 
question of soil, and feeling such information to be of the 
greatest importance, we will conclude by saying it should be 
well drained, light, and rich loam. 

The Cockscomb. An annual much admired, and one that 
is not very likely to grow out of date, and, as such, we cannot 
well pass it over without a few words of advice respecting its 
culture. A hotbed is necessary to its growth, or otherwise the 
head or comb will never reach any great size. March or April 
is the time for sowing the seed in pots, which should afterwards 
be removed to a melon or cucumbei iiacox^. T^as^ ^^ \ssi\.>cif^ 
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very long in coming up, and as soon as they can boast of four 
or six leaves, they may be potted off singly into three-inch pots, 
be moderately watered, and returned again to the hotbed, where 
you must continue to administer moisture, and on no account 
fail to place them as near the glass as possible, for if kept too 
dry they will become stunted, and if placed too far from the 
lights a lanky appearance will be the result; and nothing looks 
worse in plants than either of the two extremes. The soil 
necessary to their well-being is a mixture of rotten dung and 
rich loam, in equal proportions. Thirty-two's is the proper- 
sized pot to use, and not more than one plant should be placed 
in each. As soon as potted, water them well, and place them, 
as we said before, as close to the glass as possible without 
touching it. They will require a heat of 70 degrees both day 
and night ; and if so' treated, they will increase in size wonder- 
fully, and soon require a shift into pots a size larger. What is 
termed starving is the only way to obtain a large head, and this 
can alone be insured by growing them slowly. 

The Camellia, or Camellia Japonica, as it is more com- 
monly termed, is one of our best greenhouse evergreens, to say 
nothing of its flower, which ranks second to none in point of 
beauty. However, our object is not exactly to praise it further 
than by saying, anyone possessing a greenhouse or conservatory, 
should on no account be without it. It is all the more essen- 
tial to have it, because it is so easy of cultivation, and can be 
increased by cuttings freely. The proper way of multiplying 
it is as follows : — Slips of the past year's growth, or wood, 
three inches in length, should be taken off just below a 
Joint, and, after removing the lower leaf, inserted in pots 
filled with loam of sl sandy natuie. MV V\\e.^ ^\ll need for 
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the purpose of striking is a little bottom heat. As soon as 
well rooted they may be potted off singly into thumb pots, and 
placed in a frame where frost can be kept from them ; any 
choice varieties will be all the better for being kept in a light 
pit, where they will not need heat, but, as in the first instance, 
must be entirely protected from frost. As soon as they have 
done flowering, they should be placed in the greenhouse until 
5uch time as they have made their growth, when they may be 
placed out of doors in a sheltered aspect, where they can be 
protected from sun and have an abundance of air. In Septem- 
ber, it will be necessary to place them in their winter quarters, 
for, although they are partial to air, it will be found necessary 
to keep them from what is termed drying air and cold draughts. 
Previous to the buds starting on the shoots to be employed, and 
just as the stock begins to grow, is the proper time to bud, 
graft, or inarch them, and the right soil for these plants is that 
composed of two-thirds loam, one-sixth decomposed dung, and 
one-sixth peat of a turfy description. This mixture must be 
permitted to lie together for a short time, after which it should 
be well mixed ready for use. These plants may be raised from 
seed, provided the same is sown as soon as ripe ; but if delayed 
beyond that period, there is a kind of uncertainty respecting 
their germination. As soon as the seedlings are one season 
old, and the first year's wood has become somewhat ripe, for 
the purpose of hastening the bloom it will be found necessary 
or advisable to inarch the top upon a stock of a strong consti- 
tution ; but this we would scarcely advise unless you saw or 
fancied there was anything novel in the said plant. Cleanliness 
is one of the greatest points to be observed, inasmuch aus \ixv\ft.^^ 
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they are strictly attended to in this respect, they would soon 
prove comparatively worthless. 

The Cactus is a succulent plant, and a very odd-looking one 
it is unless in bloom, but when it does flower no one can say a 
word against it. We are now speaking as if there was only one 
sort, but such is not the case, for the family to which we allude 
is almost too numerous to mention. However, they all need 
much the same treatment, and, therefore, when we describe 
one, it may be taken for granted that we have spoken for 
the whole. To come to the point, we will first of all say a 
few words respecting the soil they delight in, or, we should rather 
say, require. This is a mixture consisting of one part broken , 
pot-sherds, coarsely sifted, one part loam, one* part dung, and two 
parts peat, which, when well incorporated, will not only ensure per- 
fect drainage, but secure to the plants a happy existence, if we 
may be allowed to make use of the term. As soon as these 
plants have done flowering, they may be placed out of doors, in 
a situation where shelter can be given them, till September, 
after which time it will be necessary to place them in the green- 
house. We had almost forgotten to tell you that those portions 
of shoots minus bloom buds must be cut back very close to the 
buds ; and, again, where upon examination you discover any 
entire shoots showing no sign of buds, unless required to make 
a well-formed plant, your best plan will be to remove them 
entirely. Likewise cut back all such as spring directly from 
the main stem to within three bloom buds, or, should there be 
no sign of any buds, to within a couple of inches of the said 
stem. Six or eight chief stems will be quite enough for each 
plant, and this being the case, we should recommend our 
readers to remove every other sVioot iTcval loa.^ ^^rchance spring 
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from the root. Such as grow from the sides may be allowed to 
remain just so far as they have flower, and no further ; but even 
these must be cut back to within an inch or two of the stem, 
so soon as they shall have done blooming. It will be unneces- 
sary to water them between the months of September and 
March, but as soon as their buds show symptoms of swelling 
it will be requisite to supply them with moisture. As soon as 
this portion of the work has been satisfactorily completed, they 
will have to be placed in a cool part of the stove for the pur- 
pose of eliciting them to flower, and when these are about 
to open, permit them to fully expand in the greenhouse. A 
south wall is the best place for them when in the open air, 
because they will then have plenty of sun. As a rule they 
will scarcely require any water, but if in case the weather 
turns out very dry, it will be advisable to treat them to a little. 
So quickly do cuttings of this plant root, that it is no uncommon 
thing to see small pieces which have accidentally fallen from 
the parent plant striking without any care whatever. The 
proper time, however, for making increase is when the plants 
are being pruned or trimmed, and then whatever you remove 
have only to be dried at the cut portion and put in a pot 
to root. 

The Crocua This is not only a pretty, but a welcome 
flower ; for it puts in an appearance at a time of the year when 
few other flowers are to be seen or had. February is the 
month in which it makes its debut, but it nevertheless continues 
to gladden us with its presence until April or thereabouts. 
When we say that it lasts over such a period, we should 
explain that it is only to periodical plantings and diffetevsc^ <5k^ 
situation that we o^t^ or rather shoM\d ex^^^X. Xsi ^"^^^ ^^'^ 
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an extension of its capabilities in the blooming line. We 
know of scarcely any other flower that can be cultivated with 
greater ease ; inasmuch as it will not only grow in almost any 
soil, but (what may be of great moment to many) it naturally 
increases to a great extent without any care whatever. Novem- 
ber is the time for planting, and it matter* not whether you 
do so in rows or patches ; but in either case the bulbs must 
be buried at least two inches deep. 

The Cineraria is a greenhouse plant, and a very gay one 
it is. The colours and shades it possesses would be too 
numerous to mention at length, and we will, therefore, content 
ourselves by merely giving a few hints respecting its cultivation. 
It is of herbaceous habit, and averages from one to two feet in 
height The soil requisite for its well-doing is a mixture 
of clean loam, well rotted dung, and peat, in equal quantities. 
Now we come to the question of what kind of abode they 
need, and this is very soon settled by stating that an ordinary 
cold frame will be quite sufficient, for all they require is to 
be protected from frost. Seed may be sown in April or May, 
and as soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle with 
safety, they should be pricked out an inch or two apart every 
way. July would be a very good time to do this, as they 
would then be ready to pot off in September. We are now 
speaking with regard to raising new varieties ; but where you 
desire to increase old favourites, you will have to resort to 
the usual custom of taking cuttings. Side shoots or off-sets 
are the best for this purpose, and the time for such work is 
as soon as the bloom has declined. In a general way you 
will find it best to plant four or five of these slips round the 
^<^G of SL 48'pot, and as soon as ^om V^n^ ^^Q.^\\a.med for 
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certain that these have taken root, it will be advisable to give 
them more room by potting them oflf singly into 6o-sized pots. 
With the exception of shifting them from time to time, as 
may be found necessary, they will need no further care, save that 
of keeping them well watered, well drained, and perfectly cool. 
The Ohrysanthemum, although perfectly hardy, is never- 
theless very frequently cut off by frost when, as we may say, 
at the height of its beauty. There are two classes of this 
much esteemed plant, the large flowering, and the Pompone ; 
but so far as habit and treatment is concerned they differ 
but little. The colours of which they can boast are so many 
and varied, that to enumerate them would be simply a waste 
of time and space, we will, therefore, pass the subject over, 
that we may be the better enabled to speak more to the 
purpose with regard to its general cultivation. Those who 
desire to keep up their stock in a high state of cultivation, 
must bear in mind that it will be necessary to renew the 
same annually by cuttings. This, however, is open to con- 
sideration, inasmuch as it entirely depends whether you wish 
to have tall or dwarf specimens. We will suppose that you 
require the latter, and in that case all you have to do is to 
take from plants, that have already reached the height of two 
feet, cuttings from the top sprigs, say about three inches in 
length, and having removed all the lower leaves, insert them 
in pots filled with soil of a sandy nature. These should be 
covered with bell-glasses, kept perfectly moist, and plunged 
in B, gentle hotbed. July is the time to perform the operation, 
as no other period of the year is more favourable. The glasses 
used for covering the said cuttings must be willed ^s^x^ 
morning regularly, as, if not, damp Yio>3Xdi \i^ ^to^^'sx ^'eev»>Kw 
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to put an end to many of them. In about three weeks they 
will have taken root, when they may be potted off singly 
into 6o-sized pots, and placed out of doors where they can have 
the full benefit of the mid-day sun. The soil most suitable 
to their taste is that composed of well rotted dung and clean 
loam, in equal proportions, with a little river or silver sand. 
As soon as you perceive a sign of bloom, you may with safety 
shift them into pots a size or two larger, and remove them 
into the house. Those who do not care about the trouble 
of taking cuttings as above described, may increase their stock 
in another way, namely, by suckers from the root. These 
should be taken off in November, and, having been inserted 
in pots, placed in a cold frame. These will readily root, and 
as soon as they have done so, pot them off singly into 6o-sized 
pots filled with the compost already advised; replace them 
in the frame, and there let them remain till May, after which 
you may with safety turn them out of doors till September. 
It will be requisite to give them two or three shifts during this 
period, or otherwise you must not expect them to make much 
progress ; but provided you make up your mind to pay every 
attention in this respect, we can promise you a rich reward 
for your care. 

The Dahlia. Although scarcely necessary to describe this 
popular and favourite flower, it is nevertheless essential to 
say a few words respecting its culture; and such being the 
case, we will enumerate as briefly as possible all that is really 
worth explaining. Novices as well as professional gardeners 
are aware that it is what, is termed an autumnal flower, and 

4 

a most useful and showy one it is ; for we have now nearly 
^ the colours of the rainbow, in the dcva^^ ol ^^l^^ ^\A ^\\a.t 
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are styled fancies, that is to say, striped, blotched, and edged 
varieties. A moist and open situation is requisite for them, 
and it is quite as indispensable that the soil in which they 
are grown should be rich. Those who merely need two or 
three of a sort have only to divide the tubers into so many 
pieces, reserving one or more eyes to each. These roots 
should be planted either in an ordinary hot-bed or on a warm 
compartment, about the latter end of March, when they will 
begin to shoot in a very short time. As soon as they have 
done so, you will be able to see how many plants you can 
afford to make without sacrificing any one portion. Having 
cut up these tubers into the requisite number, you may pot 
them off, and place each one in the frame or 'greenhouse, 
or in short anywhere else so long as you can keep frost from 
them. You need not be afraid of using the knife freely, in 
case you have occasion to cut away a portion of each tuber, 
to make them fit the pots in which they are to be placed, 
and which, by-the-bye, ought to be of a moderate size — 
say 48*s. On the other hand, where a quantity of any kind 
may be found necessary, you should have the entire tubers 
•either inserted in pots, to be afterwards plunged in heat, or 
place the roots as they are in a cucumber frame or elsewhere ; 
and as fast as the shoots become three inches in length, remove 
them with a knife close off at the base, plant them singly in 
small 6o's and place them in a hotbed to strike. In May 
they will be ready for putting out in the beds or borders to 
flower. In planting allow them at least from five to six feet 
of room; that is to say, do not let them have less if you 
can possibly avoid it. Drive the stakes in previous to inserting 
the plants, %o that they may be tied u^ ^X. otkCfc ^xA "^ws^s. •«^'^^ 
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their being broken down b^ the wind. Those who desire to 
raise new varieties oa^t to sow the seed in March and place 
the pots containii^ them in a hotbed, and as soon as the 
seedlings are two inches hi^ prick them oat singly in pots. 
Keep these plants continually growing till May, after which 
tnm them out into the open gromid at a distance of two feet 
from each other. Here yon will have an opportunity of seeing 
what are worthless and what are fit for trial another season. 
In conclusion, we caution our firiends against permitting ear- 
wigs or thrip to molest them; for, unless every precaution 
be taken in this respect, sooner or later they will have cause 
to rue the day they neglected them. 

The Fuchsia is a greenhouse shrub, and a tolerably hardy 
one too. It may be propagated by cuttings in the spring, 
provided you select for the purpose young shoots from two to 
three inches in length, and plant in sandy soil. A warm but 
moist atmosphere is necessary to their health, therefore you 
cannot do better than select a hotbed for them. It will be 
necessary to put such old plants as you wish to take cuttings 
from in a tolerably warm atmosphere, that they may be forced 
into growth, by which means you can alone hope to secure a 
sufficient number of small shoots. February is the time to 
perform this operation, as the sooner the slips can be had the 
quicker they will strike and be ready for potting off. Supposing, 
then, that they have taken root, all you will have to do is to 
shift them from their present quarters into 6o-sized pots — say 
one in each — and place the said pots in a hotbed, taking care 
to keep them as near to the glass as possible, until such time 
as they show a disposition to grow, after which less heat and a 
Sreater amount of fresh air will be necessary. Ytotciyilvat we 
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have occasionally observed, nothing agrees with them better 
than a half-spent hotbed, where the atmosphere is sure to 
be somewhat moist. Air may be administered in greater 
abundance by degrees until you find it essential to remove 
them to the greenhouse, which should be done in May, 
from which time they ought to have greenhouse allowance. 
Another important piece of business, is that of shifting them 
as soon as the pots they already occupy become filled with 
roots ; the soil for which should be one-half loam, one-fourth 
leaf mould, and one-fourth well decomposed stable manure, with 
a little sharp river or silver sand. As a rule, you should avoid 
watering them when they have done blooming, and keep them 
in some dry place where fi'ost will find it impossible to enter. 
These plants ought to be pruned back in March ; that is to 
say, they should be cut into a respectable skeleton. As soon 
as you have done this turn them out of their pots, remove 
what soil adheres to their roots, prune the latter pretty freely, 
and having done so replace them in pots a considerable degree 
smaller. They may then be taken to a structure of some kind 
where the atmosphere is not only moist but somewhat warmer 
than a greenhouse. We consider from 50 to 55 degrees a 
very good medium, and such a one as cannot fail to induce 
these plants, no matter how perverse they may be, to throw 
out an abundance of shoots. As soon as they have done 
so, lose no time in removing all superfluous ones, so as to 
enable those of a promising description to grow freely, and 
thereby furnish the stem with good, sound, healthy, lateral 
branches. So far as we have been able to judge, there is nothing 
better than a twelve-inch. No. 8 size, pot for blooming the lar^'s.t 
fuchsia in; and as we have Yiad coTv^\&ex^iJ^<b ^-k^^xsk^^^ ^k^ 
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this respect, our readers cannot do better than follow our 
instructions. Should you contemplate rearing a few seedlings, 
the best time to sow the seed is in March, for which purpose 
you cannot err in selecting a warm frame. As soon as the 
plants are up and large enough to remove you may pot them 
off -singly in small 6o-sized pots, and treat them afterwards 
in precisely the same manner as you would do cuttings. 
These seedlings will flower about the beginning of the summer. 
Many growers — and some few of them ought to know better — 
are too apt to use compost of a nature far richer than required, 
with a view, we suppose, of adding to their size and beauty ; 
but this is a mistaken notion, for although it is true they will 
grow larger, they at the same time become coarser, and thus 
deteriorate both in beauty and form. In a word, they grow 
far more compact when reared without the assistance of 
artificial manures and heat of any kind. Another very im- 
portant point in their management is to place them as close 
to the glass as possible, as they will then be prevented from 
growing too rapidly, having nothing to excite them. Fuchsias 
can be as easily reared in an ordinary cold frame as in a 
greenhouse; or, if necessary, they will thrive equally well in 
the open air, where they can have ample protection from 
wind, frost, &c. 

The Geranium is naturally a greenhouse plant, and though 
not very troublesome to grow, nevertheless needs a certain 
amount of tact to bring it to a state of perfection. In the 
first place, the soil should consist of one-half turfy loam, one- 
fourth well decomposed dung, and one-fourth turfy peat. 
These Ingredients, having been well mixed together, should 
be allowed to remain in a heap \mU\ sviOft. \iackfc ^'s»l\ve whole 
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has fairly rotted into mould. There are two methods of 
procuring these plants, namely — by seed and by cuttings. 
The former mode may be adopted, provided new kinds 
are wanted, the latter in case old favourities are required. 
Supposing then that you feel inclined to raise a few new ones, 
your best plan will be to sow the seed when ripe in pots or 
pans, and directly the plants are large enough to handle, have 
them pricked out singly into 60-sized pots. As soon as these 
pots have become filled with roots, shift them into those a 
size larger. When so shifted, remove them to the greenhouse, 
and there keep them through the summer and autumn, by 
which time they will be looking for another change of pot. 
These should be placed on a shelf in the greenhouse near 
the glass as heretofore, where pure air can be guaranteed. 
Comfort these plants must have, and this comfort entirely 
consists in being warm and comparatively dry. Where such 
a state of things cannot be guaranteed, we should advise you 
to defer sowing until the spring, when as a rule they will 
break into flower early the following year. On the other hand, 
should you require to increase old and favourite varieties, you 
must do so by cuttings. The time to accomplish this is 
in July, when you trim back the plants after blooming. The 
pieces thus taken oflf will have to be cut clean and straight, 
close under the fourth joint, which will thus allow one to be 
inserted in the ground and leave three above. These slips 
will strike root freely in the open air, provided a hand-glass 
be placed over them, and they be watered from time to time 
as necessary. A light soil suits them best, in consequence 
of which you had Setter make a point of providing thexss. 
with it As soon as they have tooted, ^\adc^ ^^ "^^ \jCi^<:a^R.^ 
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by their commencing to grow, you may take them up and pot 
them off at once. In these pots they will do very well till 
the spring, when it will necessary to provide them with another 
shift. They will thrive well out of doors until the latter end 
of September, when it will be essential to house them in some 
way or other. This, however, can be very easily managed, 
for if you have not a greenhouse, a frame will do ; and if you 
have neither, the next best thing will be to place them in a 
room where frost can be entirely excluded, and the way to do 
so is by keeping the room slightly warm. As we have already 
stated, geraniums are all the better for having very little heat, 
and plenty of fresh air, but at the same time there should be 
a line drawn between the two extremes ; in other words, the 
reader will be the best judge so far as the health of his or her 
plants is concerned, and will therefore have to use their own 
discretion as to what they should do. 

The Gladiolus or Corn Flag, as it is termed, is a bulbous- 
rooted perennial, celebrated for its beauty. Of this tribe we 
may say, some are perfectly hardy, while many are supposed to 
need a frame or greenhouse \ but for our own part, we never 
saw any that would not thrive well in the open air. Autumn is 
the time for planting them, and eight inches about the depth 
they should be buried in the soil. It will be necessary, how- 
ever, to provide them with a warm border, and quite as essential 
to protect them from frost during the winter by means of an 
inch or two of long litter, or something that will answer the 
same purpose. The compost most fitted for them is a mixture 
of peat and sandy loam in equal proportions, no matter whether 
they he groym in pots or in the borders. If grown in pots, 
however, it will be best to place them in afeam^\ 2& >i\^^c^t 
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would be likely to penetrate the sides of these receptacles, in 
consequence of there being less soil to preserve the roots. 
There will be no occasion to water them after they have done 
flowerings in fkct they will be all the better without it. These 
roots, like most of the bulb family, multiply quickly by ofF-sets, 
which should be planted out in rows the following season. 
By this means some of the largest, after one year's growth, will 
throw up strong spikes of bloom, while the lesser ones will 
flower a season or so later. Those who feel inclined to wait 
for a few years may raise them from seed, which will have to be 
sown in pans somewhat thinly about the middle of February, 
and these pans must be placed in a frame or greenhouse, and 
covered with a bell or hand-glass. As soon as the plants make 
their appearance above ground, it will be necessary to have 
them entirely cleared of weeds and watered moderately when- 
^ever requisite. At this period of their growth the hand-glass 
will be no longer necessary, and consequently you may remove it 
"forthwith. In autumn the leaves will decay, and when they have 
so done you may take up the small bulbs (or corms), and having 
replanted them in pans, filled with new compost, replace the 
same in the greenhouse until the spring, when they will reappear 
above the soil. During the whole of this time merely give 
sufficient moisture to refresh them, but on no account omit to 
keep all weeds away until such time as the foliage entirely dies 
down. In November they should be planted again, but this 
time three-inch pots should be selected, in each of which four 
or five may be inserted. These pots, as in the case of the pans, 
must be still placed in the greenhouse. This time they will be 
found to have made some considerable size ; in fact, they will 
have grown sufficiently large to waiiaiiX. \!cv€\x \i€Yc^^ ^^s^j^^^*^^ 
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following November in the open ground, provided a south 
border be chosen for the purpose, and they are covered with 
litter as a protection against frost. As a rule they will bloom 
between the months of May and July, but this will much 
depend on the manner in which they have been treated pre- 
viously ; at all events, if we take for granted that everything 
necessary has been done for theip, you may expect them to do 
so about that time. 

The Hollyhock may be raised from seed, or it may be 
multiplied by the division of roots. The former method 
is resorted to by those who desire to obtain new varieties, 
the latter plan where you are desirous of increasing old 
favourites. Presuming, then, that you wish to double or 
treble any particular sort, it will be necessary to take up the 
old roots in the autumn ; and having divided them into as 
many pieces as the size of the stool will admit of— for you 
must remember that each portion should have not only a 
heart but roots also — plant them out in a bed provided for 
the purpose, or in whatever part of the garden you intend 
they should bloom. Should you think fit to adopt the first 
plan, they ought to be inserted in rows one foot apart, and 
the same distance asunder in the row. They will, when once 
planted where they are meant to remain, last from two to 
three years in good condition ; but where increase is the object, 
it would not be advisable to leave them in the ground so long. 
Where you have any very choice varieties, which mostly make 
but little progress in the growing line, you may adopt another 
method of multiplying them, namely, by taking cuttings of the 
flowering stems ; every leaf of which, having a bud attached 
to j% will strike readily. As the \oYiei poi\\OTi oC \\\avt stems 
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is not very ornamental, they will be found best suited for 
planting either in the centre of clumps or the backs of borders ; 
so that other things with less pretension to height, and 
possessing more interesting foliage, will hide the defective 
portion, and thus cause the spikes of bloom which they throw 
up to appear to better advantage. They may be depended 
upon for a grand show of bloom from July to September, 
and occasionally even later; and therefore it is desirable 
that due respect should be paid to them, as an addition to 
the flower garden, pleasure ground, and shrubbery. Liquid 
manure will be found to increase their growth and brilliancy 
wonderfully; and hence the reason for its application by 
those who grow this grand plant for show. It is also usual 
to thin out the buds in the above instance, and advisable 
to do so under any circumstances. 

The Hyacinth is a very easy bulb to grow, but like every- 
thing else, it must be properly managed. To rear this as it 
should be, it will be necessary to provide a compost,, consisting 
of one-half turfy loam, one- fourth cowdung, and one-fourth 
clean river sand, well mixed together. The above is the kind 
of stuff we advise for pot cultivation, but for borders and beds 
we invariably use a mixture of dung, loam, and sand, in equal 
proportions, which, when rotted to mould, is the best you can 
employ. October is the proper month for planting them, but 
they may be put in later, if in case\you have, from unavoidable 
circumstances, been compelled to overlook the operation. It 
will be necessary to give these roots ample protection against 
frost and rain, or whatever else may be looked upon as damag- 
ing to their interests, at all times. We need not tell our readers 
that this beautiful flower will thrive eqv\2i)^^ ^^€>J(iftet Kw^^^s.^-^ 
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glasses, but it may be as well to advise them as to the 
best method of planting, as well as when to plant. Sup- 
posing you are about to pot a dozen or so, all you need 
do is to obtain a few five-inch pots, and having put a good 
bit of drainage in each, fill up to within three inches of the top 
with the compost already described, and having pressed the 
same down firm, on the surface place three bulbs in a triangle ; 
fill up the pot level with the rim, give it a shake on the bench 
to settle this last supply of soil, water the same, and place 
the pots in a frame or greenhouse. Although October is the 
time for potting, November will be quite early enough for 
glassing them. The best method of doing this is to put the 
bulbs in damp moss for a day or two, and at the end of that 
time get your glasses ready ; that is to say, fill them with clear 
rain water, so that when the bulb is placed on the top, the 
liquid will just reach the base of the same and no more. 
These glasses will then have to be placed in the dark, until 
the roots have made two inches of growth, when they may 
be brought out to the light to complete their mission, namely, 
to flower. These bulbs may also be reared in moss or sand ; 
and very pretty they look, when planted in groups, in any 
of the various designs now manufactured for the drawing-room 
table, &c 

The Honeysuckle is a great favourite with most people ; 
and as it is a hardy, twining, deciduous shrub, there are very few 
but what know something of its habit and culture. However, 
lest some of our readers may be strangers to it, or, more 
properly speaking, this plant a stranger to them, we shall 
throw out a few hints that will enable them to grow it to 
perfection. The chief use to which this fragrant shrub is 
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put, is that of covering a verandah, a doorway, a summer- 
house, or in fact, anything in the shape of trellis-work. We 
have also seen it trained as a standard ; and a very neat 
one it makes, when properly managed. It will grow well in 
any good garden soil, although it is true it has a preference 
for rich and light loam. It may be propagated in three -ways : 
by layers in autumn, by cuttings, and by suckers. It is like- 
wise very frequently raised from seed, but as this takes some 
time to accomplish, it is^ advisable to adopt one of the three 
former methods in preference. It may be worth knowing 
that this plant will do as well when permitted to ramble at 
will, as it would if closely pruned back ; so that either 
method may be adopted, to fit it for the situation it is to 
occupy in the garden. For instance, it would be nonsense 
to cut it back, supposing it were required to cover a trellis, 
and equally ridiculous to let it grow at large, if intended to 
represent a standard. There are several varieties, but as they 
differ little, if at all, from each other, it would be only a 
waste of time and space to particularise them. 

The Iris. This pretty and hardy perennial may be cultivateil 
with the greatest ease; indeed, so simple are the rules to be 
observed, that it would indeed be strange if the merest novice 
could not succeed. In the first place they merely need a 
4oamy soil of a moist nature; secondly, they do not like 
being disturbed too frequently ; thirdly, all you have to do, 
if you wish to increase your stock, is to divide the roots. 

There are two bulbous-rooted kinds, namely, the Spanish and 

* 

the English Iris, both of which are considered to be florists' 
flowers, and the colours of these are almost too numerous 
for description, embracing, as they do, y^cy« ^ ^>ax^^^ ^^J^w^-^ 

4 
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blue, and several indescribable tints.' It will be necessary to 
provide a bed of equal parts dung, loam, and sand ; and ' in 
planting, allow a foot between each in every direction. Sep- 
tember is the best time for transplanting, as they then 
have reasonable time to establish themselves. 

The Lobelia. There are many varieties of this plant ; 
some are stove, some greenhouse, and some hardy kinds ; 
some biennials, some perennials, and . some annuals ; but, wkh 
the exception of atmosphere, they one and all require much 
the same treatment. The soil best suited to the delicate 
growing kinds is a mixture of loam and peat in equal propor- 
tions, with a little silver or river sand. The robust growing 
perennial varieties will do best in a pure loam of a rich and 
moist nature. It will be necessary to provide these with a 
cool and dry frame during the winter months, if you wish to 
see them flourish ; they will do very well if even covered with 
hoops and matSj but still if you can command the former, 
so much the better. March is the time to sow seed of 
the annual varieties, which, when large enough, should be 
pricked off singly into • small pots, that they may be in 
readiness for planting out into the various beds, borders, 
and clumps in May, or thereabouts. It will be well to 
inform our readers that the shrubby kinds should be increased 
by cuttings, early in the spring, which must -be planted in . 
sand, and placed in heat to strike. The perennial varieties 
are generally increased by division of the roots, about the 
same time ; so that they may be ready for planting out 
when wanted. Previous to dividing the roots, it will be 
necessary to excite them into growth, by submitting them to 
a gentle heat, and having parted them into as many portions 
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as you can, pot each- one oflf singly into 6o-sized pots, 
and place the same in a warm frame, till such time as they 
have established themselves, when it will be necessary to 
harden them off, previous to turning them out into the open 
air. These plants do very well when grown in -pots, but where 
you intend .doing so, it will be necessary to give them a shift 
from time to time, as the pots they occupy become ^lled with 
roots, or otherwise they will present but a sorry figure of 
what they ought to be. The compost for this purpose should 
be a very rich and light loam, which must be kept nice and 
moist at all* times. To our mind Z. erinus speciosa and 
Z. putnila gratidiflora are the two best for bedding purposes *; 
and Z. gracilis alba, white ; Z. gracilis" rosea, rose ; and 
Z. gracilis, blue ; for vases and hanging baskets. We should 
state that the *more tender sorts can scarcely be kept too dry 
during the winter. 

The Myrtle. We have not much to say respecting these 
well-known and favourite shrubs, save that the tender kinds 
require the protection of a greenhouse or frame during severe 
weather, and that one-third leaf mould and two-thirds sandy 
loam, is the best compost you can provide for them. They 
may be readily increased by cuttings in the spring, provided 
the same be placed in sand, and covered with a bell-glass. 
The common varieties will grow out of doors in a warm aspect. 

The Narcissus, a showy, hardy, and bulbous-rooted plant, 
and an especial favourite on account of its being a spring 
flower, and a great acquisition to the border. The Polyanthus 
Narcissus, as it is termed, strictly speaking, is a ^orists* 
flower; and may be either grown in water, forced in pots, 
or planted in the open bordeis, accoidAti%- ^^ ^as:^^^ ^^ 
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inclination may dictate. In a word, the treatment advised for 
Hyacinths will equally apply to them. A rich and light soil 
will be requisite for those grown in pots, clear rain water for 
such as are bloomed in glassed, and sandy loam when planted 
in the beds or borders. It is only in very severe weather they 
win need protection, as they can stand much frost before 
they show signs of suffering from it. 

The Polyanthus is too well known as a hardy perennial to 
need much description, either as regards its nature or culture. 
A heavy loamy soil is the best for it, and as this is not 
very difl&cult to procure, you will experience but little trouble 
on that score. They are usually increased . by division of 
the roots, although they may be raised from seed as well. 
If you prefer the latter mode of getting a stock together, you 
must sow the seed in March, in soil of a fine texture, and 
place the pots or pans containing it in a cool frame, keeping 
it moderately moist ; and as soon as the plants are large 
enough to handle with safety, prick them out in pans, about 
an inch apart in every direction. Directly these have made 
sufficient growth to warrant a change of residence, turn 
them into the beds and borders to flower, choosing for 
them the soil already mentioned. 

The Pink^ as most people are aware, requires to be renewed 
annually, to keep it in a high state of cultivation ; and the 
way to accomplish this desideratum is by striking what are 
termed pipings, which are the shoots that spring from the base 
of the stem. These should be taken off just about the time? 
that the plant is going out of bloom. As soon a^ you have 
procured as many of these slips as you think you are likely to 
want, cut each one across, Jusl undei t\v^ >^\t^\QYaJL^^itfi having 
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removed the lower pair of leaves from the stem, proceed to 
make up a bed for their reception as follows : get some good 
dung and rich sandy loam, and mix them well together, then 
spread this compost over the space you intend to devote to the 
purpose, level the surface, and water it until it is quite soft. 
It will now be ready for use, when you may put the cuttings 
in all over it, at a distance of an inch apart in every 
direction. After permitting it to dry for one or two hours, 
you may cover it with a hand-glass, which must not be 
disturbed for two or three days, unless you find it necessary to 
do so for the purpose of administering water. In about three 
weeks they will have struck root, when the glasses may be 
raised or tilted a Uttle on one side, so as to admit fresh air, 
and in a short time- they may be dispensed with altogether. 
When the newly formed plants have had a week's exposure 
they may be taken up, and planted in another bed provided 
for the purpose, at a distance of six inches asunder in every 
direction. We should observe that it will be necessary to 
give the soil in which they are to be planted a good dressing 
of well rotted dung. As soon as they begin to throw up their 
flower stalks, which will be about May, it will be necessary to 
cut away all but the best one, and as this progresses in growth, 
remove all but about three of the finest buds. Seed may be 
sown in pans, and placed in a cold frame ; and. as soon as the 
plants are about, an inch and a half high, prick them out about 
two inches apart in every direction. These may be afterwards 
treated in precisely the same manner as recommended for 
pipings. 

The Picotee. As there is but litde difference between this 
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and the Carnation, save in the marking, they may. have precisely 
the same treatment as that recommended for the latter. 

The Petunia is one of the most useful soft-stemmed bedding 
perennials we have ; and as such, it is highly important that we 
should say as much as we can respecting its culture iand habit, 
so that the merest novice may be enabled to grow it as it 
should be grown. It is a shrubby plant by nature, but at the 
same time, when properly pegged down, it will cover a bed and 
answer all the purposes of the Verbena. The colours. and 
tints with which the various sorts abound, renders it very useful 
as a bedding plant, and as it not only throws up a continuous 
supply of flowers and lasts a long time, it is all the more 
necessary that it should be extensively propagated. Another 
reason why it is deserving of our tender regard is, that of late 
we have had a very superior class in the shape of double 
flowers, which must be seen to be duly appreciated. How- 
ever, as we have but little room to say more in its favour, 
we shall merely advise those requiring a great amount of 
colour, and a profusion of bloom, to grow it. As in the 
whole of the perennial family, it may be either increased by 
seed or slips. Those who chbose to try their hand at raising 
new varieties, will find it easy enough to do so, provided 
they sow the seed on a hotbed in March, and afterwards 
treat the seedlings as those of a half hardy annual ; but 
where they think of propagating them by cuttings, it will 
be found necessary to adopt the following practice : — ^The 
cuttings should be taken off and planted, between the months 
of March and April, in a frame containing a moderate supply 
of bottom heat, and as soon as they have taken root it will be 
necessary to pot them oS. separalelV Vrv s^m^W ^oXs, to Karden 
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them off in a cold frame, and plant them out as soon as you 
consider all danger of frost is over, which as a rule, may be 
calculated upon about the latter end of May. We make it a 
practice to reserve a few plants in pots, and these we keep 
somewhat stunted for preserving through the winter months, so 
that in the ^yent of a failure as regard's our principal stock, we 
may still have a few for taking cuttings from in the spring. 
Although we adopt this plan, it is not the only one that will 
prove efficacious-; for it is equally certain that if young plants 
are struck in August, hardened off effectually, and properly 
managed in a greenhouse or frame, that is to say, provided wit^ 
an ample quantity of air, and watered as often as necessary, they 
will flower to perfection, and far earlier than spring cuttings 
could possibly do. Knowing this, therefore, we advise- our 
readers to look to the striking of as many as they think they 
are likely to require at the end of the summer, which if treated 
as above stated, will provide a supply for turning out in 
the spring. 

The Pansy, like the Pink, requires to be renewed by 
cuttings, for which purpose side shoots are the best. Those, 
who have grown this flower to any great extent cannot have 
failed to observe that the larger and coarser the foliage of 
the plant the smaller the bloom, and not only that, but 
the colours and markings diminish in proportion. Some 
good rich loam is the best soil for them, in fact they never 
progress as they should do in any other. When planted 
out in beds, you must take care that a space of six inches 
be allowed between each. You will perhaps be apt to s.^^^^ 
Well, you have told us that side shooX.^ ax^ \}cv^ Xi^'sX 'vqj^ 
cutti77^5, hut how are they to be taken? N^^vj svra^^ ^^^^ 
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as soon as these side shoots are two inches long, strip them off 
the parent plant, remove the lower leaves, and thrust them into 
the ground about one inch. As soon as you have planted as 
many as you think you. are likely to require, cover them with 
hand glasses. The object for doing this is to keep the sun off 
them as much as possible ; but provided you can ensure a 
shady aspect there will be no necessity for keeping them con- 
stantly covered. One thing is of great importance, Und that is 
that the cuttings be constantly and well watered until they have 
taken root, after which time they will do with considerably less 
moisture. As soon as they have struck, which is not very 
difficult to ascertain, for when they begin to grow you may rely 
upon it they have done so, all you will have to do is to lift 
them very carefully, so that not a fibre of their tender roots be 
broken, and plant them either in a bed by themselves, or in 
the various borders and clumps where they are to bloom. The 
best time for performing this operation is after sunset, as they 
then have the night to settle themselves ; whereas if it were 
done in the day-time the sun would interfere with their comfort. 
We need scarcely say that it will be necessary to water them 
well as soon as transplanted, and as we are told that " preven- 

, tion is better than cure," perhaps the hint may be the means of 
saving many valuable young plants, that, but for this precaution, 
would be lost.- 

The Passion-Flower. There are three varieties of this 
beautiful flower; that is to say, some require a stove, some 
a greenhouse, and some are hardy. They are, nevertheless, 
all climbers. As it would take too long to describe each one 
separately, suffice it to say the tender kinds do best when 

planted in a stoyt or conservaloiy, yjYvw^ -w^tcitlv can be 
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iosured ; and they should be induced, and indeed aided, to run 
along the rafters. The half-hardy merely require the protection 
of the greenhouse ; and the hardy kinds do very well if planted 
against a south wall. Loam, peat, and sand in equal proportions 
is the best compost you can employ. Many of the small 
varieties do admirably in pots ; but when so grown it will be 
necessary to provide them with sticks, that they may be tied to 
the same as they progress in growth, for unless they are so 
supported they will never bloom well. One and all will readily 
strike from cuttings ; but for this purpose it will be necessary 
to plant them in sand, and accommodate them with bottom 
heat. As soon as they have made good root, it will be 
necessary to pot them off singly into small ppts, and shift them 
from time to time into those of a larger description ; the best 
jguide for which is to give them a size larger pot as soon as the 
one they occupy becomes filled with roots. It will be necessary 
to provide them with soil of a rich nature, to insure a good 
display of bloom. 

Phlox, Perennial. To describe this beautiful tribe of 
•plants. in a proper manner, would occupy more space than we 
could devote to the subject ;. and as it would answer no direct 
end to do so, we may be pardoned possibly, for merely saying 
that many are very dwarf, some extremely tall, and others of a 
medium .height. So far as colours are concerned, we may state, 
amongst them are to be found purple, pink, white, lilac, and • 
many striped and blotched varieties. Then, again i some are 
very early, others quite the opposite, so that they will be found 
to answer almost any purpose. They may be reared in almost 
any garden soil, but at the same time the lighter it is the better^ 
and if peaty, they will thrive weW. ^\v^w ^"asxJocci^ K^wotj. ^>qj^.\sw 
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beds, take care that they be allowed a distance of twelve inches 
from one to the other. The proper way of increasing them is 
by division of the root, that is to say, where you wish to perpe- 
tuate old sorts ; but if you want to raise new varieties, it will be 
necessary to do so by seed, which, by the by, must be sown in 
May. As soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle 
with safety, prick them out into a neatly prepared bed, about 
nine inches asunder in every direction. The following season 
they will bloom, and then it will be advisable to select only 
such as you consider worth keeping, destroying the others, 
unless they may be considered sufficiently good for planting 
out in the beds and borders, merely for the sake of their flower. 
Phlox Drumxnpndi is one of the prettiest annuals we 
have, the brilliancy of its colours being both dazzling and 
varied. One thing is self-evident, and that is, that little depen- 
dence can be placed upon seed of a particular .variety bringing 
forth anything like the parent plant. Perhaps this is all the 
better, because we are the more likely to get something we 
never had before. However, let this be as it may, its general 
habit is maintained, and that is one of the chief things to be -■ 
desired in all plants. It will be requisite to sow the seed in 
March or April, in heat, and as soon as the seedlings are an 
inch in height, they may be pricked out into large pots or pans, 
about an inch apart in every direction. These receptacles may 
. then be placed in a frame or greenhouse. In about a month 
from this time, they may be potted off singly into small pots, 
and placed in a cold frame, where they can be protected from 
frost if necessary. In this structure they may remain until the 
pots they occupy become filled with roots, but at the same time 
^ou must not omit to give them a\\ t\ve aii po^^VcAa. As soon 
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as you have to treat them to another shift, choose five-inch pots 
for the purpose, into which place the said plants, without dis- 
turbing the balls of earth. When so re-potted, return them to 
the frame, provided there is still a chance of frost, but if all 
symptoms of the same have passed away, you may with advan- 
tage commit them to the open air. If you choose, you may 
give them one more shift after this, or you may allow them to 
bloom in their present pots. They will thrive well in the 
borders, provided the situation be a sheltered one, and in that 
case they must be planted out about the latter end of May or 
the beginning of June. 

The Primula Sinensis. This is one of the best winter and 
spring plants we have, and as an ornament to the greenhouse 
it ranks second to none. What makes it all the more valuable 
is that it continues in flower at a time of year when a show. 
of bloom is always welcome. It is, in a word, the gem of 
the season, having been so improved upon of late, that you 
would scarcely believe it to b6 tlie primula of days gone by. 
To raise these as they should be, it is requisite that the seed 
•be sown about June, in deep pans or wide-mouthed pots. The 
proper compost for them is a mixture of one-third clean sharp 
river or silver sand, and two-thirds loam of a turfy nature. 
It will be necessary to make sure that the above soil is pretty 
dry previous to using, and having filled the pans or pots with 
the same, • see that it be pressed down pretty firm and made 
perfectly level, or otherwise the seed, which is somewhat small, 
will not come up very regular. Having arranged everything to 
your satisfaction so far, your next business will be to sow the 
seeds not only very thinly, but evenly at the same time. As 
soon as you have accomplished iVvvs, m\)cv \!a^ ^"^v^^sl <^^ ^^^njs. 
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hand press the surface down once more, and sift a very little 
soil over the entire space, that is to say, put no more upon 
them than their own thickness. Having sown as many pots 
full as you think you are likely to require, remove them at 
once to a warm frame or stove, or for want of such structures, 
you may make shift 'with an ordinary frame or greenhouse. 
We had almost forgotten to tell you to water them as soon 
ks sown, but in administering the said liquid, the greatest 
possible care mjast be taken lest you should wash the soil away, 
and thus expose the seed. The safest plan is to dip a clothes 
brush in water, and holding it hairs upwards, on a level with the 
rim of the pot or pan, draw the tips of your fingers over them, 
towards you ; this will throw off a shower of moisture, so fine 
that the minutest seeds will not be disturbed. So soon 
as the seedlings begin to peep above ground, you may 
with safety give them plenty of air and w^ater too ; and 
when they can boast of a few rough leaves, they may be 
pricked out in seed-pans, about one inch apart in every 
direction. They should be permitted to remain in these 
receptacles for three or four weeks at least or until they 
begin to touch one another. Directly they do so, it will be 
time to pot them off singly into three-inch or 6o-sized pots. The 
compost should be a mixture of turfy peat, good mellow loam, 
well-rotled cowdung, and silver or river sand in equal propor- 
tions. Particular care must be taken with respect to -drainage ; 
and the easiest method of accomplishing this part of the 
. business is to fill each pot with at least one-third of broken 
pots, or crocks as they are termed. When planted, water 
each one to settle their roots, and place them in the frame 
or greenhouse where they can Yvave ^\eri\.^ ol V^^t^ and an 
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abundance of air in fine weather. As soon as they have fiUed 
the pots they are in with roots, they may be shifted into eight- 
inch ones, and kept close to the light as before. In fact, they 
should be treated in every respect the same until they flower. 

.The Ranunculus. Without going too far into particulars 
respecting this numerous family, we will give a sufficient outline 
of the one generally known as the florists' variety ; the compost 
for which should be turfs cut about three inches thick, which 
being piled one upon another, must remain in that position 
for a year at least. These may then be chopped down with 
a spade,, until they form a crumbly substance. You must 
next search for grubs, wireworm, earwigs, &c., and having 
destroyed all you can find, you may put it up into a heap 
again and permit it to stand thus for another year, so that 
all vegetation may be destroyed. It will then become what 
is termed vegetable mould ; and that is what you require. You 
may now give it a final turn, and having cleared it of any 
vermin that may have been previously overlooked, it will be 
ready for use. The roots may be planted in February, in 
rows eighteen inches apart and twelve inches asunder in the 
row. Let these tubers be buried at least two inches deep and. 
well pressed down afterwards. As soon as they rise above 
ground keep a diligent watch for weeds, and destroy them 
as fast as they appear. They may be watered abundantly 
in hot weather, and carefully shaded from sun from the time 
they begin to show for bloom. As soon as their foliage begiris 
to decay, it will be advisable to take the roots up and store 
them away in a dry place till the planting time comes round 
again. Those who feel inclined to sow seeds may do so in 
the same way as recommended for AivevxiW\^^ ^xA "^^ ^^«&., 
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The Rose. So much has been said respecting this well- 
known and popular flower, that there is scarcely room for 
further remarks. The merest novice is welt aware that its 
habits, colours, and varieties, are endless, and further, that 
it is either grown on its own stocks or budded, according 
to circumstances ; but few, perhaps, know how this is^ or 
should be, managed. It will grow well in almost any soil; 
at all events, what would suit a cabbage would equally satisfy 
this lovely flower. When about to plant, take care that all 
ragged and mutilated portions of the root be removed with 
a sharp knife, and that it be inserted in the soil • at the same 
depth that it occupied previous to removal. -Pruniilg is the 
next consideration ; and when we say that all weakly shoots 
should be entirely taken away, and the promising ones of last 
year's growth cut back to three eyes at the most, and those 
just above the third bud, in a sloping direction, we think we 
have. told you all that it is essential to know. We advise. the 
practice of pruning at three different seasons, because it insures 
an extension of bloom ; but that of course is purely a matter of 
taste. 

. The Rhododendron is an evergreen flowering shrub" of 
surpassing beauty. So much has been done for this handsome 
plant of late, that there is now scarcely a colour or tint but 
what it can boast of. This is chiefly owing to raising them 
from seed. These shrubs require a peaty soil^at least the 

• Indian variety does — but the hardy kinds will thrive well when 

planted in loam, either of a heavy or fibrous nature, provided 

vegetable soil be mixed with it. There are many ways of 

propagating this plant ; that is to say, the common kinds may 

be easily raised from seed 3 but this is otvV^ oC \ise where new 
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varieties are needed, inasmuch as the seedlings are not likely 
to come true \o the parent plant. When about to sow the 
seedy procure as many pots as ^ou think you are likely to 
require, have them well drained, and filled with a compost 
made up of one-third loam and two- thirds peat, and having 
deposited the grains, if we may use the term, and covered them 
lightly with some of the same soil, water them gently, and place 
them in a cold frame. When the seedlings . are large enough 
to handle, have them pricked out carefully about an inch 
asunder in every .direction, either in large pots or square seed 
pans, whichever you can best spare ; and after they have grown 
in these for some time they may be shifted singly into small 
pots, or they may be planted out in beds composed of peat, 
in the event of their being required for the open borders. 
As they progress in growth it will be found necessary to take 
up every other one, to allow the remainder sufficient room 
to make fine plants. Those taken up may be planted else- 
where. In these beds they may continue until they bloom ; 
and it may be as well to state, that in case you are doubtful 
with regard to their hardiness, you had better accommodate 
them with sufficient protection against heaVy rains, hard frosts, 
and the like, by means of hoops and matting ; or long litter, 
provided you do not possess the former. Rare sorts are mostly 
propagated either by grafting or layering, but occasionally 
by cuttings ; in either case, however, it will be essential to see 
that they receive due care and attention. 

The Sweet*William, although a hardy perennial, will be 
found to thrive best when treated as a biennial. To come to 
the point at oncQ, it is advisable to raise the same from seed 
annually, with this exception,* that when yo\i Vva-N^^ss^ ^'^^CiK:JS^^a::^^ 
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good or distinct sorts, it will be necessary to propagate them 
from such shoots as spring direct from the roots/ and these may 
<be treated either as layers or cuttings. Supposing, however, 
that you prefer to sow seed, you must do so in June, selecting 
for the same a bed where light soil is most prominent. As soon 
as the seedlings can boast of six leaves, you may with safety 
prick them out into a bed of light and rich soil, allowing at 
least three inches between plant and plant in every direction. 
In this position they may remain until the Autumn, by which 
time they will have acquired considerable strength. In October, 
or thereabouts, you can remove them, with good balls of earth, 
to whatever part of the garden you may think proper for them 
to bloom in. If, however, you contemplate putting them in a 
bed by themselves, you can do so any time between September 
and February, provided you choose open weather for the job, 
but as a rule, the earlier they are transplanted the better. 
When you have no inclination to disturb the . old roots, all you 
need do is to cut down the decayed flower stalks, and cover 
the stools with a little Utter by way of protection. The soil we 
have invariably found to answer best for the blooming plants, 
is equal portions of dfecayed leaf mould, stable dung, and sandy 
loam. Many will say, perchance, this is purely a matter of 
taste, but we, having used it with success, have every right to 
insist that a better compost could not be employed. 

The Snowdrop, one of the most welcome and familiar 

hardy bulbs we have, needs but little care in the shape of 

cultivation, but, nevertheless, it would be uncharitable on our 

part did we omit to say a few words respecting it. That it is 

pretty no one will attempt to deny — that it is. dwarf there can 

bfi but one opinion — and that it is eail^, ^very one will admit ; 
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but what we wish most particularly to impress upon our readers, 
is the fact of its flowering at a time when few other blossoms 
are to be had. In a word, Spring is its birth-day, so to speak, 
and right glad are we to observe its simple and delicate form 
bursting through the soil, which, as far as its solidity is con- 
cerned, would seem to defy flowers far stronger to look at. 
These bulbs should be planted during the latter end of Octo- 
ber; or the beginning of November, and as any ordinary 
garden soil is suitable to their requirements, you will have 
little difl&culty in selecting a pUce for them. The best way 
to plant them is in patches, • although they are frequently 
put out in rows, that is to say, used as an edging to beds 
and borders; but as they only last a short time in bloom, 
and when that is over, and the foliage decayed, they are of 
no further use as an edging, we never could see the propriety 
of employing them for such a purpose. There are two kinds, 
the double and the single, but we prefer the latter, inasmuch 
as when double they lose, to our notion, much of that sim- 
plicity which is so interesting * a feature in them. 

The Stock. There are several kinds of this lovely plant, all 
of which are perfectly hardy, and as regards colours and tints, 
there is no end to them. The Ten-week Stock is an annual, as 
its name would indicate. The Brompton is a biennial ; so is 
the Giant ; and although the Queen Stock is, literally speakingj 
a sub- shrubby sort, it is wisest to consider it a biennial, and 
treat it accordingly. The Ten-week Stock may be sown any 
time between the months of March and May for Summer and 
Autumn blooming, in a frame, or even in the open border, 
provided a due amount of shelter can be ensured, but not 
otherwise. If sown in a frame, take care to give them plenty 
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of air as soon as up, and no more water than will just prevent 
their drooping. Directly they have half-a-dozen strong leaves 
they may be planted out. in .a bed where the soil is compara- 
tively rich, or, if you think proper, you may pot them off in a 
compost of a similar description. In either- case it will be 
necessary to give them abundance of water until they flower, 
when a less quantity will be found • to answer. If you require 
some for blooming early in the Spring, the above, as well as 
the Intermediate, should be sown between August and 
September, in pots, and placed in an ordinary frame during the 
Winter. June is the time to sow both the Queen and Brompton 
varieties in the open ground, which, when large enough for 
removal, may be planted out in places where they are to bloom, 
and where shelter can be given in the event of its being 
necessary. You may also pot off a few for sheltering in a frame 
during the Winter, for planting out in the Spring. These will 
flower, in the ordinary way, about May . or June. Any of the 
two-year-old Stocks that you consider worth propagating, can 
be increased by cuttings in the open border — :but these must be 
covered with a hand-glass, or otherwise they -will not take root 
kindly. 

The Tulip is not only a very showy but a somewhat hardy 
bulb, for it will grow in almost any locality with more or less 
success. If frost, wet, or sun in too great a quantity come 
in direct contact with it, you may 'expect its bloom to be 
injured to a certain extent; but grow and bloom it will. 
October, or November at the latest, is the time to plant ; and 
provided all things go well with them, they will flower about 
May. The best soil for them is loam of a sandy nature, of which 
they will require at least a depth o^ l\vi^^ i^t.t\ eonsequ'ently 
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it will be necessary to dig out the ordinary soil, whatever 
it may be, and fill up the vacancy with the above. When 
planting, take care that six inches be allowed between each 
bulb. When planting a bed of these flovyrers — we mean for display 
— the tallest should be planted in the centre if to be viewed 
from either side, as in- the case of a show-bed, and the next, 
third, and fourth rows graduated in proportion ; but where you 
have a wall, as a background, then let the most lofty growers be 
planted six inches from the wall, and graduate them towards 
the front in a similar manner. Those who care to raise them 
from seed, which of course will be the work of years, should 
sow either in the spring or autumn, and place the pots or pans 
containing it in a cold frame. They will not take long to come 
up, and will, in the usual course, die down about June. On 
turning them out of the pans or pots, you will perceive that 
they have formed small bulbs. However, it is not absolutely 
necessary that you should disturb them, but if you do you 
must plant them again the next season. Six years at least is the 
earliest time at which you may calculate upon their blooming ; 
so unless you are willing to wait thus long for perhaps a blank, 
so far as novelty is concerned, we should not advise you to try 
the experiment. We have hitherto only spoken of show 
flowers, but there are some very beautiful early ones which do 
not require much care, and are chiefly required as border 
flowers, but grown to some extent in pots for market. As these 
comprise many varieties and colours almost too numerous to 
mention, there is no wonder that they have become general 
favourites with all who truly love display. As we have already 
stated, they* need no great amount of attention, so there is 
little necessity for saying anything fditii^x \^'s^^q.n1\^% •(>^<^\s».. 
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The Thuhbergia is a stove evergreen climber, and does best 
when accommodated with a compost cbnsisting of well rotted 
dung, torfy loam, and peat, in equal proportions. There are seve- 
ral varieties of this beautiful plant, but as they all require 
much the same treatment, it is unnecessary to describe each 
one separately. Suffice it to say, a§ they are one and all 
predisposed to attacks of red spider and similar torments, it 
is advisable to sow seed in March, and thus raise a new 
stock of plants annually. They, as a rule, keep up a grand 
display of flower throughout the summer months, if well looked 
after in. a greenhouse. Perhaps it will be of service to many if 
we state that they will thrive well if grown out of doors, provided 
they are supplied with peat soil of a moist tendency and 
placed in a sheltered situation. They will one and all root very 
readily, provided cuttings are taken in the spring, planted iii 
sand, and covered with a hand-glass, but bottom heat will be 
indispensable, although they do not require much. As soon as 
they have made a pretty fair supply of fibres they may be potted 
off singly into small pots, at which time any buds that may put 
in an appearance ought to be immediately displaced, so as to 
give the plants an opportunity of gaining some strength. As all 
who know anything of plants are ■ aware that flowers only 
tend to weakeit them, and as young ones cannot stand much in 
that line, the best advice we can give you is to prevent such a 
state. of things by getting rid of the buds while in embryo. It 
will be necessary to examine these cuttings from time to time, 
and when you perceive the fibres making their way through the 
hole in the bottom of the pot they occupy, lose no time m shift- 
ing them to one a size larger. For the purpose of encouraging 
lateral branches or shoots, make \t a 'pia.cXlvt^XQ \«:^ <i€ the t<^ 
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of the main shoot as soon as it has made sufficient growth to 
warrant such a course of treatment A trellis must be afforded 
them as soon as they have been accommodated with a six-inch 
pot, or otherwise their tender shoots will become entangled, 
and as this will only tend to injure them, they will be so much 
the worse every day they are neglected. It will be necessary 
to keep them in a stove and as near to the glass as possible dur- 
ing the whole time they are growing, to syringe their foliage, 
frequently, as a preventive rfgainst red spider, and to displace all 
buds, until such ' time as the plants have covered the trellis 
allotted to them. March is the proper month to sow the seed, 
but April will do ; and as soon as the plants are large enough to 
handle they may be potted off in small pots, and treated in 
precisely the same manner as you would do cuttings. . 

The Violet. This is an herbaceoiis plant, or we should rather 
say an herbaceous class of plants, for there are several sorts, 
and most of them perfectly hardy. The kinds we prefer are the 
Russian, the Tree, and the Neapolitan. The former, although 
quite hardy, will require to be planted in soil of a rich nature, 
which soil will necessarily have to be renewed once a year. 
The second is equally hardy — in fact, if anything, more so, but 
at the same time it will be as well to rear it in an ordinary 
frame, in a compost made up of well rotted cowdung, turfy loam, 
and leaf mould, in equal proportions. Many persons grow this 
in the form of a miniature tree, and hence, we presume, the 
origin of its name. The way to ensure the tree-like habit is to 
persuade the crown of the young plants to grow upwards ; ahd 
the only way to do this is to have all lateral growth removed, 
.as if this is not done they will run like arv^ o\.Vvsx N'ax^^^^i. 
A bed of light and rich soil wiW have \.o \ie xcv^^^ >^^^ '^'^'^ "^^ 
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latter variety, and in May it will be necessary to divide each root 
into two or more, according to size. These .plants should then 
be put out and watered very carefully as often as necessary 
during the summer months, but in the winter it will not be 
necessary to supply them with much moisture. Should you 
prefer it, you may permit them to flower as they stand, or 
you may take and plant them elsewhere, or pot them off, as 
fancy or inclination may dictate. In either case, it will be 
essential to secure them from heavy rains and severe frosts. 
September is the proper time to remove them, When, if potted, 
they should be placed in a cold frame for the winter. They can 
be forced in a gentle hotbed with ease, and as this plan will en- 
able you to have violets all the year round, no doubt many 
persons will see fit to take the hint. 

The Verbena. This is one of the prettiest and mosf useful 
plants we have, and as it is a general favourite, we feel assured 
we cannot say too much respecting its habits and culture. It 
were next to impossible to believe that the varieties we now 
possess have sprung from the Verbena of days gone by; 
but so it is. To enumerate all the varieties would take 
up too much space, so we will merely deal with V, melindres, 
the one in general repute, on account of its creeping 
habit, and flowering qualities. Cuttings will take root 
very quickly, if planted in pots filled with sandy soil, 
covered with a bell glass, and placed in a half-spent hot- 
bed. As it thrives well in any moderately light and rich 
soil, there is scarcely a garden in which it will not grow. 
Those who feel disposed to raise new varieties should 
sow the seed in March, in pans, to be placed in heat to 
germinate; or they will do in an oid\xvax^ ^^.tdeu fi-ame, if 
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necessary. As soon as the plants are large enough to 
handle, have them pricked out into pots of a size sufficient * 
to contain half-a-dozen at least, and -as soon as they have 
established themselves they may be planted out in beds, at 
a distance of six or seven inches apart • in every direction, to 
bloom. By this means you will be able to select those worth 
trpng anotjher season, destroying all. worthless ones. For the 
flower-bed or border we do not know a better plant, inasmuch 
as its creeping habit enables you to do almost anything with 
it by pegging dojvn ; or if required erect, by stopping and 
tying up. To enumerate all the colours, shades, and tints, 
would be next to an impossibility, and therefore we shall 
not attempt to do so. " Suffice it to say, cuttings taken in 
the autumn will produce good strong plants for putting out 
in the spring; but in the event of your not having made 
a stock at that period of the year, you may safely place 
a pot or two of such sorts as you stand in need of in 
heat about February, by which means you will be able to 
obtain any amount, of slips; and these will strike in a very 
short time, provided they are placed in a hot-bed. It will 
be necessary to harden them off by degrees, previous to 
planting out of doors, after which they merely require care 
■of an ordinary nature. 

The Wallflower, This fragrant hardy perennial — we are 
now speaking of the English variety — is so well known that it 
scarcely needs any introduction. . Many handsome double- 
flowered kinds have sprung from the common variety, the best 
of which are the purple, yellow, and brown. Seed should be 
sown in May, in a bed of light sandy soil, and as soon as the 
plants are large enough to handle, they should be ^^vck^^i. <5i\i^ 
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into a bed to grow for a time. When about to transplant them 
into the borders where they are to bloom, you must take care 
to lift them with good balls of earth about their roots, or 
otherwise they will not do well. Early in the autuma is the 
best time to do this, therefore make it your business to 
do so at that particular period of the year. Any double 
varieties may be increased by cuttings taken off between 
the months. of May and June, planted in sandy soil, and 
covered with a hand-glass. As soon as rooted have them 
taken up, potted, and placed in a frame during the winter 
months. The Double Gemian varieties, which are very 
beautiful, are hardy biennials, and should be treated thus : — 
sow in the early part of March in pans, to be placed near 
the glass of a greenhouse, or in a frame filled with vegetable 
loam, mixed with one-sixth part of clean river sand, to within 
four inches of the lights, so that the young plants may be 
as near the glass as possible, and not drawn up weakly ; level 
the soil nicely, and slightly sprinkle with water, then scatter 
the seeds evenly, about four to the square inch, giving another 
slight sprinkling of water, and cover the seeds with about 
one-sixth of an inch of the same compost, finely sifted. Keep 
the lights closed for a few days, and shaded from the sun, 
gradually giving air as the plants progress, until the end of 
April, when they may be transplanted to pots, or groups in 
the open borders. 

The Zinnia. This is a class of the most brilliant of hardy 

and half-hardy annuals, and have long been general favourites ; 

they require a peaty soil and a cool aspect, or otherwise they 

win not succttdi as they should do. It entirely depends upon 

the time you wish them to bloom as \.o Vcvfc\N\^\ ^wsl ^qw 
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the seed in heat or in the open ground. If required early, jsow 
in a mild hot-bed in April, and as soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle with safety, either pot them off singly 
in three inch (6o-sizdd) pots, or transplant in an airy situation 
10 bloom; allowing a distance of twelve 'inches between each 
plant. They do not, as a rule, come true from seed, but 
then how few annuals ever do? However, as colour is all 
we require in such things, the Zinnia Elegans cannot fail 
to please the most fastidious, affording, as it does, every 
shade and colour that can possibly be imagined. The 
Double Zinnias, in favourable seasons, and well grown, will 
blooiA until the frost sets in, and for general effect are far 
superior to the much admired Double French Pyrethrums. 
They look equally well single, or in clusters ; and merely 
require good drainage, fresh air, and a light rich soil ; all of 
which are absolutely indispensable if you wish your plants to 
thrive. 
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^HERE are few things more agreeable than that of 
passing along a street where the majority of the 
windows are filled with plants, it matters not 
whether they be expensive or otherwise. Tha ap- 
pearance of such windows, as a rule, gives one the 
idea that all must be bright within, and that the 
whole place partakes of clieerfulness. It is at all times interesting 
to those fond of flowers to walch the way in which they spread 
through numerous windows. For instance, in many cases, 
there is a flower brought up from a distance in the country, or 
it may be one bought in the street It has stood in the 
window, and at times perhaps it requires more light than it has 
been having of late, and in this hitherto cheerless window a 
pane or two is brushed up and cleaned by degrees. This 
causes the plant to grow sorapidly and look so bright, that it 
really requires to be seen, to be appreciated. , This stimulates 
the owner to further action, and thus, all the window, in 
time, is put in order, and the plant rOw increases ; that is to 
say, two, three, or more plants are added to the stand on either 
side. And in this manner, quicker than you would imagine, the 
iirindow becomes so interesting that strangers are frequently 
fieard to say, " what a beautiful wiiidovj \,\\e^ ■^a.s^d va such a 
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place." It is at all times very pleasant to see these pretty 
windows, so much so that we would travel miles for the sake of 
witnessing such a display as many present. To us it is ever 
interesting to hear what different people have to say . upon 
different plants. One day perhape it is a geranium that take§ 
the attention of the speaker; another day candytuft, or convol- 
vulus, or mignonnette, or stocks and so forth, have been all the 
attraction when nicely grown in a box. Or perchance in the 
winter there have been some cottage windows filled with 
hyacinths, crocuses, snowdrops, tulips, and the like, which bid 
fair to throw floral enthusiasts into a fright lest they should be 
behindhand. One thing, however, strikes us as being very 
odd ; and that is, you frequently see one very effective window 
setting the fashion, as it were, for the entire street. For our 
part we cannot imagine how it is that the example does not go 
further; for in' the very next street there may not be a single 
flower, and likely enough in the third only a very few badly 
selected and worse managed things. Sickly stems, more like 
sticks than branches, too frequently greet us as an apology for 
plants, even though they be very far from green or gay. Never- 
theless, these, bad as they are, get cared for after a style, but 
unfortunately too often occupy space that might otherwise be 
devoted to greater advantage, or at least a better cause. 
When we say a better cause, we mean that the same 
room might be devoted to flowers possessing some degree 
of merit or title to be classed with the beautiful. If our 
readers could but realise the idea, and goodness knows it is 
simple enough, there are very few things difficult in 
window-plant growing; but somehow or other it seems to 
be quite a mystery to the majority of householders. Tke. 
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poorer class make expense and ignorance the excuse ; others 
better off do not care to trouble themselves about the matter, 
because they have merely to contract with some nurseryman 
for a supply of flowers throughout the year, and there the 
matter ends. This is a great mistake ; for we feel confident 
the artisan's wife, with a little care, is as capable, and often 
more so, of raising and tending any particular flower, as a 
nurseryman, however expert he may be; but she must necessarily 
choose such as will thrive in her locality. One of the greatest 
obstacles, however, is that of trying such things as will not 
grow in unfavourable aspects ; but of that we will acquaint our 
readers as we progress. We likewise feel as certain that, 
did the lady of the mansion take a true delight in gardening, 
she would feel a much greater pleasure in rearing and tending 
her own plants than procuring them ready to her hand from the 
nursery. As we have already said, there are few drawbacks^ 
connected with plant growing ; for if one thing fails to do well 
in a certain place there are .plenty ready to thrive in -it, if you 
only take the trouble to find out what they are. We now 
propose jgiving a few hints respecting plants that will do well 
in any window where plenty of fresh air and light can be 
had j». and where these two necessities cannot be commanded, 
depend upon it, human health is bound to sufler ; consequently 
neglect one and you sacrifice both. 

• 

SOIL AND POTTING. 

If there is arty one difficulty* more than another that seems- 

to beset the window-gardener, it is this ; and yet we cannot 

conceive why such a difficulty should exist. Few people 

seem to know how perfectly weW bwWis i«\^.^ be reared ir> 
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silver sand and charcoal ; and even with regard to other plants, 
much exaggeration exists respecting proper soil. They should, 
however, bear in mind, a cartload of compost is' not 
necessary, neither have they to gt) far to obtain . it ; for if 
they do not reside within a short distance of a. common 
or meadow they must have a seed shop in the town, and 
there they can get. a small or large quantity ready for use 
at about is. 6d. a bushel. We have thus shown that one 
of the greatest obstacles may soon be got rid of, and 
in the course of our future remarks we shall be able to 
prove that all may be very much lightened, even if not .entirely 
expunged. Many people recommend charcoal as drainage, 
which is very good in its way, although by no means preferable 
to broken pots or sherds as they are termed ; and we see 
no direct object in using that which you may have some 
trouble in procuring, and which will cost money, if • ever such a 
trifle, while you must of necessity have plenty of broken pots 
always ready for such a purpose. Having broken up a trifle 
smaller a sufficient quantity of the latter, fill each pot about 
one-fourth with the same, upon which place about an inch of 
rough turfy loam, then a little more of the said * soil of a finer 
quality, and having settled the plant in position fill up with 
more compost, give the pot a good shake doVn, water well, and 
put it by in the shade. There is something so pleasing in 
possessing a few flowers of one's own growth that it is a wonder 
to us how some people can be so indiflferent to them — but such 
is the case ; ^nd the only way that jif e can see of altering such 
a state of affairs, is for us to placethe matter before our readers 
in such a manner that they cannot fail to become converts to 
our notions. 
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FLOWER-POTS, BOXES, BASKETS, STANDS, &c. 

. Window plants, as a rule, do best in pots, and, indeed, are 
mostly so grown. The chief reason for which is, that the 
roots being somewhat confined causes the plant to bloom more 
freely, the one thing needful where perfection is, and should 
be desired. It must, however, be • borne in mind thaf several 
things have to be considered respecting such a method of 
growth. 

1. That plants in the open grcTund have the power of sucking 
up moisture to a certain extent without our aid, while those in 
pots are entirely dependent upon our thoughtfulness, inasmuch 
as they can only get what we think proper to supply them with. 

2. Potted plants, in consequence of the limited quantity of 
soil they have to grow in, would very soon perish by heat did 
we fail to*give them sufficient water; while those in beds and 
borders would take little harm, even were we to leave them for 
a time to their own resources. But no careful individual, with 
a particle 'of feeling for the plants under his care, would 
permit out-door plants to want for anything, much more such as 
are not in a position to cater for themselves. 

3. .While, it is of the utmost importance that water shoul^ be 
able to drain freely from the receptacles in which they are 
located, it is as essential that a limited quantity of ifaois^e 
should be near at hand that the plants may be able to suck up 
a portion at will ; and the best plan to ensuie such moisture is 
to stand the pots in a box or something of the kind in which 
a little damp moss may be placed. The reason we advise moss 
IS that it not only looks cheerful and characteristic of the foliage 

itself, hut it is also sl very neat conliVvaLXvce ^.xv^V^^^ Ivahk than 
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anything else to harbour vemrin. Sand, too, is a very good 
thing where weight is of no moment ; and, should this be used, 
it will merely be necessary to adopt shallow boxes, as a very 
little silver sand will suffice to hold as much moisture as is 
necessary. So long as you perceive your plants do well, the 
smaller the pot the better for windows, not merely because they 
cause the plants, as we have already stated, to give out fewer 
leaves, but more blooms; and these latter, as a rule, much hand- 
somer. Pots called thirty-twos, which measure five inches 
across, are the most useful size you can employ; but in 
some cases forty-eights and sixties are hkewise very essential 
for small plants and cuttings which do not necessarily require 
as much room as full grown ones. There is one thing that 
needs your special attention, and that is, previous to using 
either a new pot the first, or an old one the second time, make 
it a practice to soak them in water ; the latter should likewise 
6e well scoured both inside and out for the purpose of dislodg- 
ing any dirt or vermin that may adhere to them, the insects 
very often being too minute to be perceived with the naked eye. 
Wooden boxes, or trays formed of zinc, or roughly made 
frames of wood, such as two or three bars placed outside a 
window, and supporting, as a lining, a piece or two of turf, 
answer very well and afford- no end of scope for ingenious 
contrivances. It should also be remembered that the work 
of constructing these outer cases is work accomplished not for 
once only but for next to ever, while the plants grown in them 
will last possibly for many days and weeks after those in an 
open .place will have become dry and shabby. Single pots 
standing on a window sill do not present so sightly an appear- 
ance as a neat-looking box, in which each bloom and leaf dofts. 
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its part to set its neighbour off to 'advantage. Nice little 
baskets may also be called into play ; that is to say, they may 
be suspended by wire from nails driven over the windows. 
Then, again, a few bits of hazel rods cut up into short lengths, 
and twisted and tied together, form very picturesque ornaments. 
It is not necessary to construct them sufficiently strong to bear 
a peck of mould ; on the contrary a little mpss or similar mate- 
rial will suffice to grow a hanging plant, and that is all we 
require. Some things will be all the better for being supplied 
with a little soil, and in such a case it will be easy enough to 
place the same within the moss. People of a fidgety nature, 
who will not content themselyes with such slight structures, 
may feel all the more secure when we inform thern that a flower- 
pot saucer filled with clean river or silver sand, will grow a 
musk plant or lobelia, &c., and for the purpose of making them 
still more easy in their mind, we may further inform them that 
if placed in a basket they will grow just as well. A deeper 
rustic basket secured by stronger wire will prove, still more 
effective if filled with a. number of small pots, say a dozen, 
which may contain two verbenas, two lobelias, two ivy gera- 
niums, two nasturtiums, two canariensis, and two cobea 
scandens. We merely mention the above as an example, but 
of course there are many other subjects equally showy and 
valuable in their way. A strong support either of iron or wood.' 
fixed in front of a window, somewhat like the bracket of a 
balcony, or a couple of stiff" posts fixed firmly in the ground 
underneath it, will enable you to have a stout box placed 
thereon, large enough to contain a sufficient numb^ of plants 
to answer every purpose. The depth of the box need not 
exceed twelve inches, and this may be coloured or stained 
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according to fancy. Another very good plan is to form a sort 
of rustic framework, projecting out a little way from the window 
sill, with a widish board for flooring fastened securely to the 
same. An open rustic frame, too, lined with moss or turf, is 
exceedingly pretty, and has quite a picturesque appearance. 
These little outside contrivances may have a shade or cover of 
glass, oiled calico, or paper ; as when furnished with these, 
flowers really useful in early spring may be raised to perfection ; 
while in May and October they will be considered worth their 
weight in gold, and no longer require such care. Such boxes 
need filling with moss or the cuttings of grass only, which if 
kept pretty damp, will answer well; while pots of moderate 
size are placed therein. Sweet peas, canariensis, convolvulus, 
and nasturtiums are climbers which will be first-rate if sown in 
pots in spring ; whil^ clematis, passion flower, and Japan 
honeysuckle are very nice and will grow quickly. The three 
latter, you must remember, do not die down in winter, but 
merely shed their leaves, which come out again in the spring, 
and make a welcome show of delightful green. Geraniums of 
a dwarf habit do admirably in such boxes, and with a few 
heliotropes and ivy-leaved geraniums, make a perfect picture of 
an otherwise ordinary window. If you have a second window 
at liberty it may be filled with pots of dark dwarf nasturtiums 
and mignonnette. Geraniums, stocks, and lobelias make 
another pretty group; so do red, white, and puiple candy- 
tufts, and balsams. Lobelia speciosa and mimulus are equally 
appropriate for the decoration of a window or balcony, and 
therefore we advise our friends to secure a good stock of each 
for that purpose. 
6 
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WATERING. 

The majority of persons make a great difficulty of watering, 
and yet we do not see why they should. If people under- 
stood a little more of the principle of the thing they would act 
very differently to what they now do. There are, we may say, 
three sorts of plants : one, like evergreens, which are always 
growing more or less, and which therefore require moisture in 
proportion ; a second, as roses, fuchsias, &c., which need a 
great deal of water during their growing time, and very little or 
none when bare of leaves ; and a third, bulbs to wit, which 
require moisture only while they are growing ; generally speak- 
ing, then, all plants in a growing state ought to have some 
water, whilst those in a semi-dormant condition, but which 
have leaves upon them, want merely sufficient to be prevented 
from flagging, and such as are entirely divested of foliage kept 
perfectly dry. Our friends must remember, then, that plants 
in leaf-bud must be considered growing, and that those in bloom 
should on no account be permitted to flag. We conceive it 
wise to give growing plants when planted singly in pots, water 
daily till the moisture just runs through the pot and no more, 
taking care to empty all that will of necessity accumulate in 
the saucer. A plant placed in an ornamental basket or stand 
to flower will thus do well enough, but not otherwise. Some 
care, however, is requisite that the distribution of moisture be 
not a mere sham. When the plants have once become fairly 
dried, or when the soil has shrunk away from the sides of the 
pot, the water, as a matter of course, runs down without pene- 
trating the ball of earth ; but this is not what we want, and 
the best thing to do in such a case is to set the pot in a 
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vessel of water till the soil and roots are both well moistened. 
Some people bore holes in the spil with a stick, and fill them 
with water, than which there cannot be a more baneful practice. 
We have been told that a plant should always be shaded while 
having such a watering, but we maintain that if they be watered 
before sunrise and after sunset, such nonsense may be dispensed 
with^ Plants standing still, as we have said before, seldom 
want watering ; in short, the drier they can be kept with- 
out actually perishing altogether the better. The soil must 
not be allowed to go to dust as it were, but provided the pot 
stands upon something a little damp it will be found sufficient. 
Plants of a succulent nature, or those at all like lilies, grow all 
the better when supplied with water pans to stand in. Musk 
and similar plants are proof of this. As regards another class 
of plants much depends upon how dry they may be permitted 
to get after they have completed their work in the blooming 
line. Cactuses, for instance, prefer a scorching dry place, till 
they get all shrivelled, and then, after a time, sprinkling the 
leaves with lukewarm water, and giving them first a moister 
and then a hotter and dryer place, induces them to put forth 
their blossoms abundantly. 

The general rule of watering most things well while growing, 
and afterwards to give them only just enough to keep them 
from flagging, is good practice ; in the case of bulbs it is 
especially so, inasmuch as they should be watered only at first, 
and then be allowed to dry gradually; and as soon as the 
foliage has quite withered, they should be placed on one side 
to dry entirely. As for the time of watering house plants in. 
summer, a diversity of opinion exists, but we are for watering 
twice a day in summer time ; regard being had to tl^a ^^aJy^ ^^ 
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the plants and weather combined ; for of course on a damp 
day they do not want moisture. In the winter time it is better 
and safer to administer water in the early part of the day, 
because the plants then have an opportunity of getting pretty 
dry before the afternoon frosts begin to set in. There is one 
universal law as to watering plants, which a great many people 
too often neglect ; and this one oversight causes more blight 
and more unhealthy plants than perhaps any single thing that 
can be named besides. The rule we refer to is that of watering 
with water a trifle warmer than the soil the plants are growing 
in. Those who know much of the habit of plants, must surely 
see the check and injury that is likely to follow a too liberal 
supply of cold food. The organs of tender plants are certainly 
delicate, and when they are wanted to digest their food, it is 
injudicious to check them with food of a cold nature. On the 
other hand, when fed with food a little warm, they are at once 
stimulated to make the most of their meal. 

WASHING PLANTS. 

Another important branch of the watering question consists 
in the washing house plants require generally. Let us consider 
for a moment or two how impossible it is for any animal 
to keep healthy while cased in dirt, and then let us weigh well 
the case of plants. Washing them must prove a pleasant work 
to those who take a real interest in the welfare of their favou- 
rites ; that is to say, to go carefully over every leaf, over and 
under, mind, not forgetting the stalks. A good mixture of 
yellow soap and water does vast good too, and no one would 
believe how black the plants are invariably previous to the 
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ablution ; but an examination of the water will soon satisfy 
them on the subject. 

SYRINGING. 

Syringing the foliage is good for all plants, and for this reason 
at such times of the year when watering is good for them, this 
manner of distributing the liquid is doubly useful. In frosty 
weather watering is good, because the room being warm, and 
the outside air cold, all the moisture in the air gets dried by the 
fire, and condensed upon the chilled window panes, so that the 
dry air draws out the moisture from the plants. In such a case, 
watering at the roots would do no good, because it would be 
impossible to create a sufficiently quick circulation. We con- 
ceive the best plan is to sprinkle a little warm water over the 
surface of each plant, that is to say over the foliage. The less 
warm a room is under these circumstances, the better for the 
plants ; and no plan is more useful than that of having a shade 
either of oiled linen or paper, unless you can afford thin glass, 
and then that is best, with which to cover the plants on occa- 
sions of this kind. The slightest frame, covered with some 
thin stuff, will be found quite sufficient to be useful, and that is 
all that is really wanted. The chief object in this is, that the 
plants may be preserved from dust, and the air about them kept 
comparatively moist ; by such means they will have, as it were, 
the benefit of a shower, or we should rather say, vapour bath. 
Such methods as these are the chief delight of window garden 
proprietors, inasmuch as these, contrivances, when successful, 
afford much pleasure. 
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CACIA ABM AT A. This is much appreciated as 
a window plant, thrives well in the smoke of 
London, or indeed anywhere, provided the tempe- 
rature is not below thirty-eight of above fifty-five 
degrees. Fibrous loam and a little peat is the best 
soil for it ; and when donQ flowering it should be 
placed out of doors in summer time, be well watered at 
the roots, and occasionally syringed overhead. 

Achimenes. The two best for the window are A, Loitgi- 
flora major^ blue ; and A, patens, crimson. In the winter the 
roots should be kept comfortably warm and dry — the slightest 
damp or frost will kill them. They should be planted in April, 
in sandy-loam, covering them with not more than half-an-inch 
of the said soil. As soon as they begin to start, they may have 
plenty of moisture ; and when the bloom is over, and the 
foliage begins to decay, the pots must be set out of doors in a 
sunny situation, and little or no water given. When the roots 
have become comparatively ripe, they may be turned out of 
their pots, and put by in sand for the winter. 

Ageratum Mexicanum. This annual, for it is one out 
of doors, becomes a perennial under greenhouse or window 
treatment, is iavender blue, and aveia^ti^ Vwo l^^v'vcs. V^v^i-^ 
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but of late years several new varieties have sprung up., 
Cannell's Dwarf, a bright lavender blue, six inches ; Imperial 
Dwarf, indigo blue, the same height; and A. Mexicanum 
Alburn^ a white, one foot. These are easily raised from seed, 
or propagated by cuttings. In the former case sow in pots, 
in March or April, and prick out as soon as large enough 
to handle ; or cuttings of this useful window plant may be 
taken and struck under a bell-glass in the autumn, and kept in 
a temperature of from thirty-five to forty-five degrees in winter. 
The size of your plants will depend, in a great measure, 
upon the pot-room you afford them. 

Anemone. Seed of this plant may be sown at any time ; 
but to insure plants in the spring, seed should be sown the 
spring previous, or roots planted in the early part of winter, 
and kept in a cool dark place until they make their appearance, 
when they should be brought out to the light and watered 
when requisite. A cool window for these answers best ; and 
the soil in which to grow them should be light, rich, and 
well-drained. When the flowering season is over, water only 
so long as the foliage is green ; then dry and turn out,, and 
clein the roots, and keep them free from damp till the 
winter comes round again. 

Antirrhinum. This may be raised from seed for new 
varieties, or the old sorts may be propagated by cuttings, under 
a hand-glass in soil of a sandy. nature, in June or July, potted 
off and kept in small pots during the winter, in a room where 
there is little or no fire, as too much heat would tend to weaken 
them. Top them early in spring, and re-pot them in rich, 
mellow, sandy loam, shortly afterwards. 

Auriculas. Provided these plaxvXs c-asv Xj^^ Yk^x ^^^ ^^^^ 
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dryish — without stinting them of air — in winter, they will bloom 
l)rofusely in the spring, in a window where air can still be given, 
the sun partially kept from them, and where no great amount 
of firing is employed. A slight top dressing of loamy soil and 
occasional waterings with weak liquid manure will greatly 
improve them. 

Azalea Indica. These will bloom tolerably well in May 
and June if grown in a compost consisting chiefly of heath soil. 
As soon as they have done flowering they should be kept close, 
and shaded slightly for three or four weeks, then removed to 
the flower garden or balcony, where they may be well watered. 

Bulbs. Most of these, such as Hyacinths, Jonquils, Nar- 
cissus, Tulips, and so forth, should be potted early in the 
autumn, in light, rich, sandy soil. Pots of the size called 48's 
are the best to use, and these will hold three bulbs of Tulips or 
Jonquils, or one bulb of Narcissus or Hyacinth. As soon as 
potted, set them in a shady place, and if convenient cover them 
over with a few inches of ashes or cocoa-nut fibre refuse ; or 
in lieu of this, a dark cupboard, where the soil will not be likely 
to g/5t dry too fast, will do. When you think the pots are 
pretty full of roots, and the leaves are beginning to peep 
through the soil, they may be exposed to the light during the 
day, but removed to the chimney-piece, or, at all events, further 
into the room at night. While they are growing, you may give 
them a little weak liquid manure. Those in glasses may be 
treated in the same manner, with regard to keeping them in 
the dark until they have made good root, and the water should 
be changed at least every other day, using soft water the same 
temperature as the room for the purpose. Those in pots 
should, as soon as they have done ftovjt.ivcv%,\i^ ^\a.Q.^<iva.«xvY 
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out-of-the-way corner to ripen ; those in glasses planted in 
the grqund, or in pots to mature ; and when thoroughljr dried 
off, turned out of their pots, cleaned, and put by in bags till 
the autumn. 

Balm of Gllead. This, known to many by the name of 
Dracocephahim Canariense, is a general favourite with window 
gardeners ; and if grown in good sandy loam, does well. It is 
grown readily by cuttings, which strike freely in a pot covered 
with a bell-glass. At the close of the blooming season the 
plant should be cleaned and pruned in to keep it nice and 
bushy. 

Balsams. For window purposes the best time to sow the 
seed is during the month of April ; for which purpose a 32-sized 
l)Ot (that is, one measuring six inches in diameter) should be filled 
with one-fourth drainage, and the remainder with light sandy 
loam and leaf-mould in equal proportions ; then sow and 
slightly cover the seed, placing a piece of glass over the pot, 
which must be put near the fire to germinate. As soon as the 
seedlings appear above ground, the pot may be removed to the 
window during the day, but returned t(5 its former situation at 
night. As the plants increase in size the glass must be raised 
a trifle so as to give air and allow room for the plants to grow, 
until it is finally removed altogether. When the plants have 
four natural leaves they may be potted off singly in 48-sized 
(that is, four-inch) pots ; and when these become filled with 
roots into 24's (or eight-inch) ones ; in which they may remain, 
in the window, until they bloom ; when the single or semi- 
double, if any, may be thrown away, and the double ones 
kept. Such as are worth growing should be shifted into 
i6's. (or eleven-inch) pots at otvee. K\x tkm^x. \i^ \xr!^^ 
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administered after the middle of June, and very little shade 
should be given when the pots are full of roots. 

Begonia discolor^ a somewhat rough foliaged variety, is 
nevertheless valued by many on account of the profusion of 
bright pink flowers it produces, and which last for a long 
time. The leaves and stems begin to decay in autumn, 
when watering should be discontinued, and the plant placed 
in a dry sunny spot to ripen off its bulb or tuber ; in 
winter it merely requires to be protected from frost in any out- 
of-the-way place. In the spring it will shoot out again, when 
the soil may be shaken from the roots, and having selected 
three of the strongest shoots, plant these in a six-inch pot, filled 
with sandy loam and leaf mould ; water liberally, and this 
plant will grow and flower as well as ever. 

Calceolarias. "Seeds of the herbaceous variety should be 
sown in August in pots filled with a compost of light sandy 
loam and leaf-mould in equal quantities, covered slightly with 
silver sand, and a piece of glass placed over the pot. As 
soon as the seedlings are large enough to handle they may be 
pricked out into other pots to make strength ; they must be 
kept moist and cool, but free from frost during the winter ; and 
be potted off" singly in the spring. The shrubby kinds are best 
increased by cuttings which may be taken off" and struck in 
September under a bell-glass, in a cool, shady place ; and when * 
rooted, potted off", kept cool and airy in winter, and re-potted 
in the early part of spring. Sandy loam and well-rotted dung, 
or leaf mould (two thirds of the former to one third of the 
latter) as a compost, with warmth and dryness, will ensure nice 
stuidLy plants. 
Call& Mthio^icdk. This white aiwm-\i)i^^ ^VaxsS. is ijropa- 
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gated by suckers or division of the root in spring. The best 
compost for them is stiffish loam and leaf mould in equal 
proportions. During the growing and flowering season they 
require abundance of moisture '; in the autumn it may be 
reduced in quantity ; and in the winter curtailed still further ; 
that is- to say, the soil should then be kept merely moist, 
and the plants placed where frost cannot reach them. In the 
spring, when they commence growing afresh, you may either top 
dress or re-pot them, and place them in saucers in the window. 

Camellias. For the window there is nothing answers better 
than the Double White^ which, as soon as done blooming, 
should be removed to a close, warm corner of the same, where 
it should .be partially shaded until it has made its wood. After- 
wards it may be placed out of doors where it will command the 
morning and evening sun, but be secured from the mid-day 
sun. About the middle of October bring it into the house 
again, administering as much air as possible throughout the 
winter, without risking a frost. 

Campanula pyramidalis. Of this useful window plant 
there are two kinds, the blue and the white. The best way to 
secure either, or both, is to procure young plants in the spring, 
or to strike cuttings in April, under a bell-glass. As soon as 
roAed pot off in small pots, and shift them from time to time 
until you get them into six-inch pots, which ought to be accom- 
plished before the winter sets in ; from this time keep cool and 
just moist enough to prevent them from flagging, administering 
air whenever it can be given with safety. In March they 
should be shifted again, and as soon as the roots take kindly 
to the fresh soil, give them plenty of water, particularly when 
the stem begins to rise. The be^X. ^o^ lot \!s\^\\s.*>s» 'sa^v^ 
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loam and leaf mould, in equal proportions. Seed may be sown 
from February to April in pots, to be placed in heat ; or frgm 
May to October in pots out of doors. As soon as the young 
plants are large enough to handle, prick them out into other 
pots or pans, not nearer to each other than six inches. The 
above rules, if properly attended to, will ensure nice compact 
bushy plants, fit for flowering in the spring. 

Canterbury Bell. This perennial may be raised from seed 
f»jr new varieties ; but for perpetuating old sorts it is usually 
increased by division- of the root. Seed should be sown in 
May and June for blooming the following year, in good rich 
garden soil, and as soon as the plants are about an inch in 
height they should be pricked out on a sheltered border, three 
inches apart in every direction. The autumn is the time for 
dividing the roots, when each plant may be parted into as 
many pieces as it will make, each one with a good eye or bud, 
and a corresponding amount of strong, healthy fibre. Plant 
these out on a warm border, in rows one foot asunder, and the 
same distance from each other in the rows. 

Chrysanthemum Indicum. For windows the pompone 
varieties are the most suitable, and dividing the roots in April 
or May is the quickest mode of propagating them. AVhere 
very dwarf plants are required it is advisable to layer the ends 
of the shoots about the end of August. To grow them well it 
is necessary to pot them in rich and light soil, and supply them 
with plenty of moisture all the time they are growing. As soon, 
as they have done blooming they should be removed to a 

sheltered place, where frost cannot reach them, and be kept 
moderately dry. 

Cinerarias, For early wmleiAAoomvcv^, ^^^^ ^w^^ V«; 
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sown in the spring, say April or May ; but for spring blooming, 
about July. Sow the seed evenly, and cover but slightly with 
fine silver sand, place the pots in a cold frame (or the window 
will do), and shade from sun until the plants are well up, when 
they may be pricked out (six inches asunder) into other pots ; 
shifting from time to time as necessary, until they get into their 
blooming pots. These plants are nearly hardy, therefore do 
not require too much coddling. Atiy sorts worth preserving 
should be planted out as soon as they have done flowering, 
and for increase they should be divided during summer or 
autumn, and potted off" singly in small pots, re-potting from 
time to time as necessary. To ensure healthy growth three 
things are necessary — protection from frost, extreme cool- 
ness, and a,bundance of fresh air. 

Clintonia pulchella. Seed should be sown in a pot in 
April, covered with a piece of glass, and as soon as large 
enough to handle, prick them out in another pot filled with 
ordinary soil. This is a showy little annual for a pot or 
hanging basket, and may be grown either outside or inside the 
window. 

Collinsia bicolor. This, although only . a hardy annual, is 
a very showy one, consequently it is much prized by the window 
gardener ; and as the period of sowing, in a measure, depends 
upon the time at which it is required to flower, we can only say 
— for an early spring display (from April to May, for instance), 
seed should be sown between August and October ; and from 
February to June for blooming in the summer. As a rule this 
plant likes a light, tolerably rich, and naturally dry soil; a 
moderate supply of moisture, and a cool room. 

Cyclamens. These are general favourites, and are easily 
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managed, if treated as follows : — In the Spring, when in flower, 
water regularly, and continue to do so as long as they bloom, 
and the leaves are green, but directly they assume a yellow tinge 
stop the supply — first by degrees, and then entirely. When 
thoroughly withered, clear away the decayed foliage, place the 
pot or pots in a sheltered situation out of doors, where rain 
cannot reach them, but at the same time do not keep them 
bone dry. In the winter take them indoors again, and as soon 
as shoots appear, make good the drainage, if defective, re-pot 
or top-dress ; water moderately at first, and increase the supply 
gradually. A good-sized plant may be grown in a 48-sized pot. 
Deutzia gracilis. This is a shrub of neat and compact 
habit, the flowers of which are white. To grow it well you 
must, as soon as it has done blooming, prune out the flowering 
shoots, for the purpose of increasing the growth of others. At 
this period, if necessary, re-pot it, place it out of doors in an 
open situation for a time, shade from sun, water when necessary. 
After a bit place the plant in the window, and in the spring it 
will be one mass of pretty white flowers. Although a few- 
degrees of frost will not harm it, it is not capable of enduring 
severe weather. 

Dielytra Spectabilis. This is a valuable window plant, 
and may be grown successfully in a 32-sized pot. As soon as 
the bloom is over you may set it out of doors in a sheltered 
spdt, and having kept it there for a week or two, place it in a 
more sunny aspect. Supply it with moisture so long as the 
leaves are green, but afterwards only give water sufficient to 
prevent the soil becoming bone dry. Protect from frost during 
the winter ; and as soon as it starts into growth look to the 
drainage, lemove the old surface soil and add fresh, increase 
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the supply of water when necessary, and place it in the window 
to flower. Moderately rich sandy loam is the best soil for this 
plant. 

Everlasting Pea. This favourite perennial may be raised 
from seed or by division of the root. Seed should be sown 
between the months of May and June in 24-sized pots filled 
with good light soil, where it is to bloom, or in smaller ones to 
be turned out with the ball entire at isome future time. The 
easiest method of propagation is by division, in which case all 
you will have to do is to take up the root as soon as it starts 
into growth, divide it into as many pieces as it will conve- 
niently make, and plant them for training and flowering wher- 
ever they are most required ; such, for instance, as training 
round the outside of a window, over balcony railings, &c. 

Fuchsias. These may be very easily cultivated by any one 
who will take ordinary care of them. They require watering 
regularly, and abundance of fresh air at all times. As soon as 
tliey have done flowering place them out of doors where rain 
cannot reach them, at first, and where they can get the 
full sun, reduce the moisture without permitting them to get 
too dry — this tends to harden or ripen the new wood. About 
November prune them into shape, and remove them to their 
winter quarters ; anywhere will do provided they can stand on 
a dry bottom, secure from frost, and be kept cool. A cool 
cellar, for instance, would do, for there the roots will get 
sufficient moisture without the aid of water. When they com- 
mence growing in March, you may give them a more regular 
j)runing, as you will then be better able to see what you are 
about. Any young shoots taken off" close to the old wood in 
the course of pruning will strike readily under a hand-glass, and 
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if potted off singly as soon as rooted, will make nice plants for 
blooming in the autumn. Established plants should, before 
they have made much growth, be re-potted in a mixture of one- 
half fibrous loam, and one-half leaf mould ; then, having well 
s)n'inged the foliage, shade, and water the soil sparingly until 
such time as the roots have got reconciled to the new compost. 
Lily of the Valley. This universal favourite is an her- 
baceous perennial of dwarf habit. Its numerous spikes of 
drooping white blossoms, and handsome broad green leaves 
form one of the purest of Nature's contrasts. What can be 
more lovely, more interesting, than rich green intermingled with 
spotless white. Though so delicate to behold, they are capable 
of being grown in ordinary garden soil, provided they are 
planted in a shady aspect. Division of the root is the only 
way of increase, and this should be accomplished as soon as 
they make their growth. There is not a more attractive plant 
for the window, and as they can be forced into bloom early, 
in pots, they may be had when few flowers, white especially, are 
to be secured. 

Lobelias. All the species of these may be raised from seed 
in the spring, and the perennial varieties from cuttings about 
the same time of year. Z. speciosa makes a fine mass of blue in 
the summer, and Z. bellidifoUa^ also blue, is a good trailing 
subject for a vase or hanging basket. They may either be 
grown inside in an airy room, or outside, on the balcony and 
elsewhere, where there is plenty of sun. 

Mignonnette. Although there is nothing particularly orna- 
mental about this, it commands a position in every room or 
window on account of its beautiful perfume. For winter and 
spring bloomiDgf sow in well drained pots filled with light, rich 
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soil, at the end of July ; for summer flowering, in March or 
April. As soon as large enough the seedlings should be thinned, 
so as to give the remaining plants ample room to grow. Those 
desirous of raising a 

MIGNONNETTE TREE 

may proceed as follows : — In April sow two or three seeds in a 
sixty-sized pot, and when the seedlings are large enough, and 
growing strongly, reduce to one plant, and shift this repeatedly 
into larger pots until August. In the meantime tie the main 
stem to a neat stick, and induce it to grow to the desired height, 
whatever that may be, stopping all the lateral shoots at the 
first or second joint from the stem, not removing them entirely, 
and nipping oflf every flower bud until the plant has got a good 
head, so as to bloom all over. Take particular care not to 
water too much, and to give all the air you can in favourable 
weather during the winter. 

Mimulus duplex. One of a numerous race of showy 
herbaceous plants, mostly perennial. Although ordinary 
garden soil, if good, will grow them well, a rich loamy compost 
suits them better. They like a cool, damp, and somewhat 
shady situation in summer, and in winter it is necessary to 
provide for them some slight shelter, such as a cool frame, or 
a room where there is no fire, but from which frost can be kept 
out. As they grow readily in pots of rich mould, they are just 
the thing for window decoration. They may be multiplied 
by division of the root in the ordinary way, and new varieties 
may be obtained from seed, which if sown in heat in March, 
and nursed on in a frame, or warm room, will bloom in the 
course of the summer. 

Musk. This may be propagated by seed, by cuttin^^ axxd 
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by dividing the root. Seed should be sown in April, the root 
divided as soon as the new growth commences, while cuttings 
may be takep any time between April and June, and struck 
under a hand-glass. This plant requires mUch water while 
growing and blooming, but as soon as the leaves and stems 
begin to fade the quantity of moisture may be reduced, and 
when they are entirely decayed it will not be necessary to 
give any, provided you can place the pot in a damp and cool 
cellar. In the spring the roots will begin to push their shoots, 
when you must give them a little water and bring them out to 
the light. 

Myosotis palustris^ or Forget-me-not. This is easily 
obtained either by seed or roots. If by seed, sow in April ; if 
by roots, you will be able to procure them in the spring. While 
this plant is growing supply it with plenty of water, and keep it 
in an airy window, moderately shaded. In the autumn, you 
must plunge your pot somewhere out of doors, and as winter 
approaches cover it over with something as a security against 
frost. 

Myrtles. We mention this particularly, because it is always 
beautiful, and most people know it ; and yet by some means or 
other we get to hear that our grandmothers and grandfathers 
grew it in a very different style to what we do, or, in other 
words, that the myrtles of those days were far superior to ours. 
We cannot understand how this can be, for after all their 
management is simple enough. All that is necessary is a good- 
sized pot, a compost of two-thirds sandy loam and one-third 
leaf mould, plenty of fresh air, and perfect cleanliness. In 
summer, from May to October, they may stand out of doors, 
provided their roots are protected from the sun ; and in the 
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winter they must be kept in an apartment the temperature of 
which is not below thirty-five degrees ; a close hot room will not 
suit them. 

Nemophila insignis. Sow seed of this pretty blue annual 
in poor sandy soil, out of doors, in September ; pot off a few in 
March, which, if placed in the window, will bloom well in April 
and May. In winter these plants should be kept cool, and 
moderately dry ; in spring and summer they must have plenty 
of water, avoiding, if possible, wetting the collars of the plants. 

Passiflora cserulea. This, although one of the hardiest 
passion flowers we have, is somewhat particular in the matter 
of soil. That in which it thrives best is fibrous peat and 
sandy loam in equal proportions. It may be grown either 
inside or outside the window, provided you give it a good sized 
(say a No. 8 or 12 -inch) pot, filled with the mixture already 
named. It requires abundance of water in the summer, but 
a very little will suffice during the winter. When thoroughly 
established it should be pruned right back to within a couple 
of buds of the main stem or stems every winter, as it only 
blooms on shoots from those buds of the present year. 

Petunia. Plants for flowering in the summer may be raised 
from cuttings taken and struck under a hand-glass in April ; if 
you want them to stand over the winter you must get them well 
rooted by September. Strong side-shoots about two inches in 
length make the best cuttings, which should be inserted in 
sandy soil, and covered with a hand-glass as already stated, 
kept close and shaded during the day, but have a little air at 
night. The best compost for established plants is a rich, 
fibrous, sandy loam. 

Plumbago capensis. This attractive blue ftovet v^'«*iSN^- 
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able to window gardeners, because it blooms so freely whDe 
young, and is so easily cultivated. During the time the plant 
is flowering and growing it is necessary to supply it with 
abundance of moisture ; but in the autumn, in order to ripen 
the buds, you must reduce the quantity ; and at the same time 
prune it back to within a couple of buds of the old shoot In 
the winter let it have plenty of air, very little moisture, a proper 
amount of light, and protection from frost ; in the spring the 
supply of water may be increased. The proper compost to 
grow it in is sandy, fibrous loam, with which is mixed a little 
leaf mould. 

Primrose. Of P> Vulgaris^ the common variety, there are 
double-flowering kinds of many colours. They thrive best in a 
cool, moist, but well-drained situation — the soil of which is 
light loam and leaf mould intermixed. They are increased by 
division, in the spring ; that is to say, by parting the tufts into 
separate crowns with a bit of root to each, and planting them 
out in any situation where it is, as we have already stated, cool, 
shady, and well drained. For early spring blooming they are a 
great acquisition, if grown in pots for the window. 

Primula sinensis. Seed should be sown in sandy soil in 
April or May, and covered with a piece of glass ; the pot 
should be shaded till the plants are well up, and as soon as 
they are large enough to handle, prick them off" into other pots 
about an inch apart every way, and water well. In two or 
three weeks' time they should be potted off singly, and re-potted 
as soon as those they are in are filled with roots. By July you 
may place the plants out of doors, on a dry surface, in a position 
shaded from too much sun, until winter time, when they may 
be taken indoors and kept as neai iVv^ ^\as^ aivd Ugjit as possible. 
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To ensure strong well-shaped plants, it will be necessary to 
grow them in well-drained pots filled with a compost consisting 
of two-thirds rich, fibrous, sandy loam, and one-third leaf mould. 
During seeding time the less water they have the better, so 
long as they are not permitted to get quite dry. This year*s 
plants, in small pots, if cleared of dead leaves, properly shifted, 
carefully watered, and shaded for a time, will bloom profusely 
and early next season. 

Roses. Although the Bourbon, Perpetual, and Tea Varie- 
ties answer tolerably well, there is nothing like the Chinese 
kinds for windows. The little Fairy Roses do admirably, and 
as they scarcely take up any room, and like the Chinese, flower 
very early and very late — occasionally throughout the winter — 
they should not be lost sight of. Cuttings strike readily any 
time between Spring and Autumn, if inserted in well-drained 
pots filled with rich loamy soil, and covered with a bell 
glass ; and continue to do well if re-potted as soon as 
rooted. For flowering in the winter they should be closely 
pruned after Midsummer. To keep them in perfect health 
you must, as soon as they have completed their bloom, 
have their pots plunged in porous soil out of doors, watered 
freely in Summer, kept moderately dry in winter, and be 
efficiently protected from frost. 

Salvias. These are very suitable for windows, and require 
no particular care. The two kinds we should recommend for 
this purpose are S, fulgens, scarlet ; and S. patens^ blue. The 
former may be raised from cuttings during the Spring and 
Summer months, and if potted as soon as well rooted, and 
topped, will make compact plants ; the latter, although it may 
be increased by cuttings, succeeds btst vi\\!Wv^<s^X4.^^'^sn^^^^^- 
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This should be sown in April, pricked out as soon as large 
enough, and potted off singly when well rooted ; treated thus 
it will bloom the summer through. Plants of the first men- 
tioned should be cut well back as soon as they have completed, 
their season of bloom, protected from frost, and turned out of 
doors by the middle of May ; in the Summer re-pot, if necessary, 
pinch them back a bit, water liberally, and they will flower 
through the September and October months. The latter forms . 
a cluster of tubers, which, if kept dry and free from frost during 
the winter, will make a good display of bloom the following 
season. 

Scarlet Geraniums. Although the entire family of 
Pelargoniums, so called, are suitable for window cultivation, 
we shall content ourselves by mentioning these particular sorts 
only, they being the cheapest and most hardy of the whole race. 
This variety is capable of being propagated by cuttings with 
success from Spring to Autumn indoors, and out of doors 
during July and August. Plant the cuttings in pots filled with 
sandy soil, water moderately, and in very hot weather syringe 
them over head. Each cutting of four joints should be cut off 
close under the lower one ; remove the three bottom leaves, 
and insert the two lower joints only in the soil. Side-shoots^ 
should be selected, if possible, they making the best plants; and 
if protected from frost, and re-potted as soon as strongly 
rooted, will bloom abundantly next season. The more sun 
they have the • better, and unlike most other plants, they tieed 
but little water in hot weather. In October or November they 
will have lost most of their leaves, when they may be removed 

'to any out-of-the-way place where frost cannot reach them. 

In March, or thereabouts, they vjiW b^^m x.<i XsvA ^%^tl^ and 
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then it will be necessary to bring them out to the light, and 
supply them with a little water as they progress in growth. 
Remove a portion of the old surface soil, add a small quantity 
of fresh, rich loam, as a top-dressing, and place^hem in the 
window, or some such favourable position ; and indoors or 
out-of-doors they will flower profusely from June to October, 
with a moderate pruning, clearing off dead and dying leaves 
and flowers, and gentle waterings — every third time with weak 
liquid manur^. 

Sedam or Stone-crop. There are many varieties, all of 
which are of a very hardy nature \ but those we shall introduce 
to your notice as being particularly suitable for all ordinary 
purposes, are S, acre, S. repens^ S. roseum, and S. Sieboldit, The 
first, with but a small portion of soil beneath it, would 
quickly cover any spot of an unsightly nature, such as most 
people have to hide ; the second and third readily establish 
themselves in stumps of trees, piles of stones, and miniature 
rockwork, which many make a feature of on their balconies and 
elsewhere ; and the last, a half-hardy kind, of somewhat 
shrubby habit, is one of the prettiest of the species, having very 
glaucous leaves and large heads of pink flowers. It forms a 
large tuft when grown in a good sized pot, in light open soil, 
and looks well in a window. They are all readily increased by 
division of the root. 

Stocks. These are among the sweetest and gayest of flowers, 
and should find a place in every window. The two best 
adapted to the purpose above-mentioned, are the Large Flower- 
ing Ten-weeky and the Intermediate, The former, for Summer 
and Autumn blooming, should be sown any time between 
March and May, in pOts or on a nicely ^t^^^sL^4'tJw5j^^^^\i^^' 
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as soon as they have six good leaves pot them off, three in a 
forty-eight sized pot filled with rich soil, and give plenty of 
water till they bloom. For early spring flowering, the latter 
should be sown in August or September, and as soon as they 
are the same size as the others, treated precisely similar, with 
the exception that they will have to be wintered in a dry frame 
or room. 

Sweet Pea. Among the annuals there is not a better nose- 
gay flower than Z. odoratus, nor a more attractive plant for a 
balcony or window, if placed in the background, so that its 
bloom is alone visible. Its perfume is delicious, so that it is 
doubly valuable. Seed should be sown in pots in a warm 
frame, in February, for early bloom, and two months later in 
the open border. They will thrive in any good light soil ; all 
they require, by way of attention, is a few branches with spray 
for them to cling to. They will continue in bloom for a great 
length of time, provided the decayed flowers are picked off as 
fast as they decline. 

Tropceolams. The only three kinds we need mention as 
being very effective are T, canariensts, yellow ; 71 lobbianum^ 
scarlet; and T, majus (or common Nasturtium), various 
colours. The first, an annual, should be sown in March, 
where they are to bloom, in pots or boxes filled with moderately 
rich soil. The second, a tender perennial, will, if increased by 
cuttings in the Spring, flower in the winter. The last, an 
annual, sown in March or April, in pots or boxes, will bloom 
throughout the Summer. They all require plenty of air, careful 
watering, and ample drainage. As the shoots grow, regulate 
them on the trellises, the balcony railings, the window-sills, or* 
hanging baskets, as the case may be, oi o\\veTm?»e they will get 
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entangled, and then it will be a difficult matter to untwing and 
release them. 

Verbenas. These may be propagated either by seed or 
cuttings ; the former method, however, is only resorted to for 
raising new varieties, and is not generally adopted by window 
gardeners. The proper way to ensure early plants for blooming 
in the window, is to select stiff little side shoots, about two 
inches long, in August, remove the lower leaves half way up, 
then insert that portion divested of foliage in pots well drained 
and filled with sandy soil — with an inch of pure sand on the 
surface — one inch apart ; cover with a hand-glass, and they 
will readily strike. When rooted, give air — moderately at first 
— ^and afterwards more freely. These may be preserved through 
the winter in 32-sized pots, by planting half-a-dozen in each, 
which will be better than taking up unnecessary space with a 
number of smaller ones. An unoccupied room, where there is 
a fire-grate, would be as good a place for them as any, because 
in very severe weather you could light a bit of fire, and thus 
keep out frost. This, and plenty of fresh air, is all they will 
require for the present. In the spring pot them off singly in 
similar sized pots in rich sandy soil, and they will yield abun- 
dance of flowers in the Summer. 

Violets. There are many varieties of this fragrant flower, 
but as one sort will suffice for the window, I will select the 
Neapolitan^ which may be successfully cultivated in the following 
manner : — As soon as the plants are past their prime, which 
will be about May, turn them out of their pots and divide each 
root into as many portions as you can, with a sound, healthy bud 
and fibres to match. Pot them off, one in a 48-sized pot filled 
with light, rich soil, and place out of doors in an eastern a&x^^ct^ 
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or in lieu of that, a western position. In the course of time nume- 
rous runners will appear, but these must be nipped off as soon 
as^ observed, that the strength of the roots may be thrown into 
the heads of the plants. In September you will have strong, 
compact plants, showing for bloom, and these must be shifted 
into six-inch pots, filled with light and rich loamy soil. In 
October they may be placed in the window, where they must 
be kept cool, have plenty of fresh air, and be occasionally 
cleaned and watered in sunny weather. 

Wallflowers. The double varieties are the most fragrant 
and showy for the window, there being many colours — crimson, 
orange, purple, yellow, and mottled ; and these are best propa- 
gated by cuttings, which may be taken in May and June, 
planted in sandy soil, and covered with a hand-glass. They 
may also be procured at an earUer period from the tips of 
shoots that have not bloomed. Another method is to wait till 
the plants have done flowering and are cut down ; as if these 
are watered they will, in a short time, throw out plenty of 
stocky side-shoots, the thinnings of which, when about two 
inches long, will make excellent cuttings. 
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MONTHLY MEMORANDA 

FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 

POPULAR FLOWERS AND. WINDOW PLANTS. 



JANUARY. 

Calceolarias (Herbaceous). — Such of these as require it should have a shift 
into larger pots, filled with equal parts of turfy loam, peat, and leaf mould, 
with just a sprinkling of silver sand. Keep them in a moderately moist 
atmosphere, at a temperature of from forty-five degrees at night to fifty-five 
degrees during the day. Keep free from vermin, and on sunny days syringe 
them with tepid water. 

Cinerarias. — Large specimen plants must now have their final shift, and 
be allowed ample room to expand their foliage without hindrance. Tie out 
all side-shoots as they advance in growth, and water whenever necessary. 

Fuchsias. — Old plants may be taken out of their pots, the earth shaken 
from their roots, the roots reduced in size, and re-potted in smaller ones, 
filled with one part turfy loam, one part peat, half a part leaf mould, and a 
little silver sand ; after which place them in a temperature of sixty degrees. 
As soon as they have made shoots, an inch long, these may be taken off, 
inserted in pots or pans of damp sand, and placed in moderate heat to strike. 
If you are in need of early bloom, some of those plants that were first put to 
rest must be fresh potted (having reduced the roots as in the former case), in 
smaller pots to begin with, increasing the size as the ones they are in become 
filled with roots ; keeping them in a moist temperature of forty degrees by 
night and fifty degrees in the day time. 

Geraniums (Pelargoniums^. — Any of these plants intended for specimens 
should have their final shift, at which time they should have all the air that 
can be administered without risk, with a slight increase of temperature. Tie 
out the branches at regular distances as they progress in growth ; water 
sparingly, but never overhead ; keep them free from green fly, and as near 
the glass as possible, to prevent their becoming drawn and weakly. 

Cuttings. — Slips of Heliotropes, Geraniums, Lobelias, Salvias, and 
Verbenas, may be taken and struck in moderate bottom heat, for which 
purpose there is nothing better than a half-spent hot-bed. 

Roses. — These may still be planted out of doors, if in case you have for- 
gotten or been compelled to postpone the work hitherto. 

Anemones. — The autumn planted must be protected by litter of some kind, 
or hoops and mats across the bed. 

Pansies. — Those in small pots must be shut up in bad weather, wet 
weather in particular. We do not think that frost would do the mischief 
that wet weather would. Never 'wa.lex 'wVvyY^ >LtNft. ^q\ \s» xj&sss^. '^ncissrr. 
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plants intended to be floweied in pots should be shifted at once ; give air, 
and plenty of it in mild weather. 

Tulips, — The best bed must be covered at night against frost; for which 
purpose there is nothing more suitable than hoops and mats. 

Sowing. — Seeds of ten-week and other stocks, Mignonnette, Phlox Drum- 
mondii, Thunbergia, &c., may be sown at once in pots to be placed in a 
slight hot-bed. 

Verbenas. — As these are far more susceptible of injury from damp than 
from cold, and require to be kept moderately dry, the most suitable place 
you can find for them is the top shelf, near the glass, in the greenhouse ; but 
if, with all your care, they become infested with mildew, lose no time in 
dusting them with flowers of sulphur, which is a sure cure. 

Ventilation. — The administration of fresh air should be carefully attended 
to in mild weather ; stagnant air is always objectionable, and to blooming 
plants especially so. 

Routine. — Examine all plants every morning for the purpose of removing 
dead and dying leaves, spent blooms, stalks, and so forth ; keep the various 
plants in pits and frames as hardy as possible by fully exposing them in mild 
weather, but do not give any more water than is absolutely necessary, and 
keep the atmosphere in as healthy a state as possible. The compost intended 
for greenhouse, window, and other potted plants, should be prepared and 
sweetened by frequent turnings, and . a sufficient quantity of it always kept 
ready for immediate use. 

Watering. — Particular attention, and a nice discrimination, must be paid 
to this operation ; that is to say, when the soil on the surface of the pot looks 
damp, it will not be necessary, at this season, to water at all ; but when it is 
thoroughly dry, and before the plant actually flags, give it a sufficient quan- 
titv to run through the pot. If in case the plant droops, and the surface 
soil is apparently damp, there must be some other cause for it, and the best 
way to ascertain is to turn out the ball, when you will soon discover whether 
the whole or merely a^ portion of the soil is wet. It not unfrequently 
happens that when a plant is fresh potted with light soil, it shrinks from the 
side of the pot after having been watered and become dry, and when the 
second application is given, it runs down without penetrating the ball, 
merely moistening the outside, which is of little use. The best way of 
remedying this evil is to immerse the pot in a tub of water (the same tem- 
perature as the house) for a short time. Where the reverse is the case — that 
is, if upon examination you find the plant overdone with water — turn it out 
immediately, examine the drainage, rectify the same, and do not water it 
again until the compost becomes perfectly dry. 

FEBRUARY. 

Azaleas (Indica). — These should be shifted at once into larger pots, well 

drained, and filled with a mixture of three parts good peat and one part 

silver sand, and started in heat ; that is, in a moist, growing temperature 

of between sixty and seventy degrees, giving them abundance of air in 

favourable weather. Seed may likewise be sown in pots or pans, and reared 

in mild, bottom heat 
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Heliotropes, — A plant or two should be placed in heat for the purpose of 
starting them into growth, from which cuttings may be obtained, and struck 
in the same medium. 

Rhododendrons. — Sow seed in pots or pans, to be placed in moderate heat 
to germinate. 

Climbers, — These should have every attention just now in the shape of 
removing all weak and dead wood, pruning back to three or four eyes, 
where it is desirable to produce an increase of young shoots, frequent 
S3rringing for the purpose of keeping down red spider, watering in favourable 
weather, and nailing in or tying up, as the case may be. 

Calceolarias (Herbaceous). — Shift these into larger pots as those they 
occupy become filled with roots, using for the purpose the compost already 
recommended ; after which keep them close for a few days ; in other words, 
till fresh root action is visible. Keep a watch for the green-fly, to which 
they are very liable, and destroy as soon as discovered. Give all the air you 
can with safety, and water only when positively necessary. 

Auriculas. — These should be cleared of their yellow leaves, the surface 
soil stirred, the loose thrown out, and top-dressed with one part decayed 
poultry dung, two parts cow dung, and three parts silver sand. They should 
then be watered, and the frame shut up for a day. Sow seed in pans, and 
coi^er with damp moss. 

Ranunculi. — These and Anemones planted in the autumn will require 
protecting with litter or covering with something of the kind, as an attack of 
frost would severely injure them. 

Carnations and Picotees. — These will require shifting into their blooming 
pots very shortly, therefore get the soil mixed in readiness; The plants at 
present only require the usud treatment. 

Dahlias. — Pot these up, and place in a hot-bed to propagate from. 
Cinerarias. — These may have similar treatment to the Calceolaria in every 
respect, consequently there will be no necessity to repeat the instructions. 

Geraniums (Pelargoniums). — These will be all the better for a change of 
pot, .if in case those in which they now are have become filled with roots. 
For soil, and so forth, refer back to last month. 

Verbenas. — With the view of ensuring a supply of young wood for striking, 
it will be advisable to place one or more good strong plants in heat for that 
purpose. 

Cuttings. — Put in slips of Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Petunias, Salvias, Scarlet 
Geraniums, Tropeolums, Verbenas, &c., to strike, and make good strong 
plants by May or June. A slight hot -bed is all that is necessary for them ; 
and when rooted and growing, to ensure nice, robust, stocky plants, pinch 
out ill the straggling and weak shoots. 

Sowing, — Seeds of Glenny's Improved Balsam, Cockscombs, &c., should 
be sown at once in wide-mouthed pots, or pans, and placed in a half-spent 
hot-bed to germinate. 

Routine. — During frosty weather keep everything free from its influences, 
as a slight check just now would do incalculable mischief ; a mat or two, 
where artificial heat cannot be employed, will be sufficient to prevent 
mischief. Young plants, and small specimens of all kinds, should be potted 
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off in good roughish soil, with which a little silver sand has been incorporated. 
This treatment, with' perfect drainage, and keeping rather close until such 
time as they have become well established, is all the care they will need for 
the present. 

Roses. — Pruning may be gone on with leisurely, but particular attention 
must be paid to their fastenings to see that they are secure. Cuttings of 
good sorts may now be struck in gentle bottom heat. 

Forcing. — If you have the convenience, a few plants of Azalea Indica, 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Hyacinths, Pinks, Rhododendrons, Heliotropes, 
Roses, Salvias, Narcissus, &c., may be placed in heat for that purpose. If 
necessary, they should be turned out of their present pots, and re-potted in 
those a size larger, well drained, and filled with suitable compost. An uniform 
temperature of from sixty-five to seventy degrees, with plenty of moisture in 
clear weather, will be sufficient for them. 

Re-potting. — After a season of rest, which plants naturally have during the 
winter, they begin to make growth, when it is most essential that young 
plants should have a shift — and older ones, too, will be all the better for 
being so treated — into fresh compost, with the view of encouraging a healthy 
blooming condition, in a reasonable space of time. We advise the work to 
be done now, because many subjects require re-potting more than once 
during their period of growth, but up to the middle of next month is not ^oo 
late to perform the operation. 

MARCH. 

• 

Azaleas (Indica). — If these have not already been attended to— young 
" plants that have commenced growing especially — as advised last month, they 
must be re-potted at once in precisely the same manner as then recom- 
mended. 

Bulbs. — Now is as good a time as any to pot Cape and other bulbs in a 
compost of one-half leaf mould, one-h^ loam, and sufficient silver sand to 
make it porous. 

Balsams. — Encourage these to grow by giving them a shift as soon as the 
pots they occupy become filled with roots. 

Zinnia Elegans. — Sow seed in heat, and as soon as the young plants are 
large enough to handle, prick them out in pots or pans, two inches apart in 
every direction. 

Roses. — Any pots for forcing, small China sorts for bedding out, and 
cuttings ready for potting off, will require attention, so as to keep them on 
the move. 

Annuals. — Both the half-hardy and tender kinds maybe sown in moderate 
heat, and such as are already up should be potted off at once ; give them air 
daily, and water as often as necessary. 

Pinks. — Put out those which have been kept under hand-glasses. Plant 
them a foot apart, in equal portions of sandy loam, leaf mould, and rotten 
cow dung. 

Ranunculi. — Cover these to protect them from frost, and water when 
absolutely diy, but not otherwise. 
S/acis. — Vol off, and prick out, the early sowings, and sow again, for 
succession, in heat. 
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Sweet Williams. — Plant out last year's seedlings, and sow seed towards 
the end of the month, in pots to be sheltered in a cold frame. 

Violets. — Plant out rooted runners, in frames filled with rich soil ; keep 
close, and shade for a day or two. 

Antirrhinums. — Plant out seedlings of last year, and rooted cuttings. 
Seed sown now will produce plants for flowering in the autumn. They also 
strike readily from cuttings taken at once, and placed under a hand-glass, 
without heat. 

Auriculas. — These are showing for bloom, and should be kept cool, pro- 
tected from frost, but have plenty of air in favourable weather. 

Canterbury Bells, — Plant out, if not already done ; and sow seed towards 
the end of the month. 

Dahlias. — Pot these for propagating from, if not already seen to, placing 
them in a hot-bed to grow. If you have any cuttings well rooted, pot them 
off singly in 6o-sized pots. 

Camellias, — Such plants as have done their work in the flowering line 
should be removed to a higher temperature, where, by frequent syringings, 
a moist atmosphere can be kept up. 

Cacti. — All that is necessary in the management of these is to allow them a 
certain time of rest and a corresponding period for growing. Lime rubbish 
and loam in equal quantities, with a small portion of cow dung, is the compost 
they like ; which, with a well-drained pot, will suit them admirably. From 
October to March they must be kept perfectly dry ; but in the summer give 
them all the sun you can, and plenty of water. 

Calceolarias (Herbaceous). — Young plants should be shifted into pots a 
size larger, in doing which make a point of keeping them well down, so as to 
bring the soil in the pot close up to the lower leaves, by way of encouraging 
them to throw out fresh rootlets from the stem. The best compost to use is 
equal quantities of turfy loam, leaf mould, sandy peat, and decayed cow 
dung, with a very small portion of silver sand. After potting keep them 
close for a day or two, at the end of which time give them plenty of air. 
Keep a sharp look out for the green-fly. 

Cinerarias. — Forward plants should have their chief shoots neatly and 
regularly tied out ; backward ones will be all the better if shifted into pots a 
size larger. Both should have plenty of light, air, and room ; and an occa- 
sional watering with liquid manure, the temperature of the house, will be 
beneficial to them. 

Climbers. — Keep these nicely trained and nailed up, or tied in, as the case 
may be. Cut away all superfluous shoots, and nip off the tops of gross leaders. 

Cockscombs. — Keep these in small pots until they show signs of blooming, 
then give them a shift. 

C«///«^. —Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Petunias, Verbenas, and 
similar plants, may still be increased by slips, if in case you run short of any 
one of them. 

Tulips. ^^\ix the surface of the bed, bruising the lumps as you proceed, to 
give the bulbs air. Cover at night, as hitherto, and water gently in very dry 
weather, but not unless it is. 

Rhododendrons, — Encourage the young growth of tender varieties going 
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out of flower ; next season's bloom depending upon its being well formed 
and perfect. 

Tkunbergias. — Seed sown early this month in a hot-bed, potted singly, and 
nursed in the same frame until they can bear the greenhouse temperature, 
make fine plants for blooming towards the end of the summer. 

Fuchsias. — Young plants should be shifted into larger pots as they increase 
in height and strength, and be kept growing in a brisk, moist heat ; cuttings 
that have rooted well may likewise be potted off, and kept in the same 
temperature as that in which they were struck. Syringe the whole of them 
occasionally for the purpose of keeping them fresh and free from vermin. 

Geraniums (Pelargoniums). — Stop back such plants as were potted last 
month, and keep the house close for a few days to encourage them to push 
out their eyes. See to the training, watering, and airing of them ; on a 
sunny day syringe very lightly those which you wish to bloom in May — 
that have not been stopped since they were cut down — and dose the house 
while the sun is upon it. Give all young plants a shift, and stop such as 
are required for blooming late in the season. 

Potting. — Everything that requires attention of this kind should be seen to 
at once ; every day being an object just now. 

Musk. — Sow seed in pots to be raised in heat, and prick out as soon as 
large enough for the purpose, in pans or boxes, two inches asunder in every 
direction, to strengthen. 

Routine. — The administration or withholding of air is a very important 
matter just now, and must be regulated carefully, according to the weather. 
Water freely everything that requires it, and many plants will on account of 
the extra firing that has, of necessity, had to be kept up. 

APRIL. 

Azaleas (Indica). — Any that have done blooming should be at once re- 
potted, and placed in a higher temperature to encourage new growth. 
Supply those in flower with abundance of water, and use every precaution to 
prevent their blooms from becoming injured by damp or drip. 

Calceolarias {^^trhzctoMs). — Such as have been stimulated by gentle heat 
will now be showing for bloom, and should be removed to a cool, airy place, 
to prevent their flower-stalks from becoming too much drawn. Examine for, 
and destroy as soon as found, green-fly, by fumigating with tobacco. Shift 
all young plants, keeping them well down in the soil. Cuttings may now be 
struck in moderate bottom heat ; and seed sown in the same medium. 

Primula sinensis. — Seedlings, from seed sown last month, must now be 
potted off singly arid placed on a warm shelf in the greenhouse. Give air oft 
every favourable opportunity ; and sow seed for a spring and winter supply. 

Zinnia Elegans, — Sow seed for succession, and prick out any large enough 
for the purpose, or pot them off for blooming in the window. 

Roses. — Grafting and budding should be seen to this month ; while such as 

have been already operated upon, should be examined for the purpose of 

removing all growth from the stock, with the exception of the top bud, 

which must be left there to draw the sap past the graft, until it becomes 
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united ; but as soon, however, as the bud has started, this may be cut away. 
Such roses as have not yet been pruned, may be seen to at once. 

Cinerarias. — These, while blooming, must never be stinted of water, nor 
must they be overdone with it ; both extremes are equally bad. Shade them 
carefully from sun for an hour or two in the middle of the day, or otherwise 
the flowers will lose much of their brilliancy. Give plenty of air in mild 
weather, and keep them free from vermin of every description. 

Camellias. -^'^y way of encouraging new growth in those that have done 
blooming, give an increase of temperature, occasional syringings, a good 
supply of water at the roots, and close the house early. Such as have made 
their growth, and blossom-buds also, will be all the better for more light and 
less moisture. As a protection to young leaves, shade whenever necessary. 
Plants making wood should be accommodated to a moist atmosphere, and a 
temperature of sixty-five degrees by day, and fifty-five degrees by night ; and 
supplied with air whenever it can be safely given ; this will ensure sturdy, 
short -jointed wood. 

Fuchsias. — Those in full growth should be watered liberally, and shaded 
during bright sunshine. Such as have been supplied with plenty of heat, 
and are consequently making rapid growth, will need a shift into their 
blooming pots, which must be filled with light, rich soil. Let them be 
grown steadily on in a moist, warm temperature, syringe freely, and stop 
carefully, any having a disposition to become long-jointed ; this will cause 
them to grow uniform and bushy. 

Climbers, — Every attention, as far as regulating them is concerned, should 
be paid to these as they progress in growth, more especially those in pots, 
intended for covering trellises, balcony railings, and so forth. Such subjects 
as Thunbergias, Tropeolums, &c., do best in a soil chiefly composed of leaf 
mould. 

Chrysanthemums. — Now is a good time to strike cuttings ; but where 
rooted suckers can be obtained, it will be advisable to pot them off" at once, 
because the work is half done. 

Geraniums (Pelargoniums). — Large plants should be properly staked and 
neatly tied in ; smaller ones will require shifting into larger pots. Cuttings 
may be struck for flowering in September and October ; water whenever 
necessary, and keep a sharp look out for the green-fly, which, if discovered, 
should be got rid of by fumigation. Well-established plants, showing for 
bloom, may be occasionally watered with liquid manure, made of horse- 
droppings in the proportion of half a peck to ten gallons of water, stirred 
two or three times before using, and then allowed to settle ; the clear liquid 
to be administered through a fine rose. Shade from scorching sun, and 
syringe overhead for the purpose of keeping down vermin, and refreshing the 
plants, until such time as the flowers expand, when it must be discontinued. 
Stop those required for late bloom. 

Anemones. — Sow seed early on a loamy soil of medium texture and rich- 
ness, rather thinly, cover lightly, and shade from sun. 

Annuals. — Harden off" and plant out those of the hardy kinds that have 
been kept in frames ; shift half-hardy varieties. Sow both again in heat, 
now, for succession ; and in the open border towards the end of th& ksaxs&Ib^ 

3 
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Carnations and Picotees, — Pot these at once in i6, 12, or 8-sized pots, 
according as you wish to have one, two, or three plants in a pot. Place in 
a sheltered situation. 

Asters, — The principal batch may be sown on light, rich soil, under the 
shelter of a frame ; they do not require heat. 

Crocuses. — Tie up the leaves in knots towards the end of the month, to keep 
them out of the way of other plants. 

Dahlias. — Continue to take oflf cuttings and strike them singly in 6osized 
pots, plunged in the hot-bed. 

Hollyhocks. — Seed may be sown during the month for next year's flowering. 
It will not be necessary to employ heat for this purpose. 

Hyacinths. — Protect those in the open border from heavy rain, shade from 
intense sun,' and water in dry weather. 

Lobelias. — Separate the herbaceous, perennial kinds, pot afresh in light 
soil, and place in the hot-bed for a few weeks. 

Mignonnette. — Any kept in pots may be planted out about the middle of 
the month ; thin out the early sowings at the same time. 
Pansies. — Struck cuttings may be bedded out, six inches asunder in every 
direction. 

Pinks. — Plant out these six inches apart, in equal quantities of leaf mould 
and cow dung. 

Stocks. — The German varieties sown now will bloom in the autumn, but 
the soil must be rich and well worked. 

Wallflowers. — Sow seed of both the English and Double German varieties 
for next year's blooming. 

Cuttings. — This is a good general season for putting in cuttings of gi-een- 
house plants ; they root better now than they do in the height of the summer. 

Rhododendrons. — These may have precisely the same treatment as that 
recommended for Azaleas. 

Balsams. — Any sufficiently forward for^ the purpose, may be brought in 
from the hot-bed to flower at the window and elsewhere. 

Cockscombs. — These, if showing for bloom, may be brought into the house- 
to flower, provided they are carefully watered, and well protected from 
cold, &c. 

Routine. — The sooner all subjects requiring a shift are attended to the 
better. Examine daily for vermin ; water twice a week at least, with water 
the temperature of the room they are in. Continue to stop, prune, or pinch 
back, luxuriant shoots of anything in due time ; stir the siurface soil in the 
pots, and add fresh if necessary, to keep the plants in perfect health. 

MAY. 

Azalea (Indica). — ^Those that have done blooming may be placed in a pit 

or elsewhere, at a distance from the glass, where they can be kept moderately 

moist, and slightly shaded during the middle of the day. Continue to 

encourage them also by weak applications of liquid manure, timely potting," 

and occasional s)rringings. All irregularities of growth must be corrected by 

close and careful pruning, after whicli the ball of soil should be reduced, 
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and the plants put into smaller pots ; the peat soil rammed in pretty firm, 
and the plants, after being watered, placed in heat. 

Balsams. — Shift these into larger pots filled with rich soil, to encourage 
their growth ; keep them near the glass, where they can have plenty of light, 
and no stint of heat. 

Cockscombs, — Similar treatment to that advised for Balsams will do for 
these.' 

Calceolarias (Herbaceous).-*-Those in bloom should be shaded, and have 
occasional waterings with liquid manure. 

Ranunculi. — Stir the earth between the rows, water when necessary, 
and shade for the purpose of preserving their colour. 

Tulips. — These are now coming into flower, and must have the sun kept 
off them ; they must likewise be kept cool, have the soil loosened, and the 
bed kept free from weeds. 

Roses, — Look over those budded and grafted last year, and remove all 
growths of the stock, whether suckers from the root, or shoots from above 
and below the graft or bud. 

Mimulus Duplex. — Seed may be sown the beginning of the month, in the 
open ground ; and such as were sown early in pots may be planted outi 

Tansies. — Shade special blooms ; take off cuttings or side-shoots, and 
strike them under hand-glasses in the open border. 

Tetunias. — Put sticks to those requiring support, and towards the end of 
the month plant out such as are ready. Sow seed. 

Camellias. — Reduce the heat amongst those that have completed their 
growth, and give them only just sufficient moisture to keep them from flagging. 
Such as have done blooming may have the treatment recommended for 
Azaleas. 

Cinerarias. — Those that have done blooming should have their stems cut 
down, and be removed to the cold frame, to promote the growth of suckers. 

Climbers. — Pay every attention to the training of these, as a few minutes 
devoted to them in the early stage of their growth will save hours of labour 
hereafter. 

Geraniums (Pelargoniums). — Those in flower will require shading ; and 
such as are needed for late blooming must be shifted, and stopped also. An 
occasional supply of liquid manure, such as we recommended in April, will 
benefit those showing for bloom. Administer air freely, syringe frequently 
until the flowers expand, but not afterwards, and shut up early. 

Anemones. — The autumn planted ones require nothing now but watering 
and keeping clear of weeds. Seed may be sown in rich soil. 

Antirrhinums. — Shift those in pots to others the size they are to bloom 
in ; we refer now to the fancy varieties grown in collections. 

Annuals. — Nemophila, Asters, Stocks, Mignonnette, French Marigolds, 
Phlox Drummondii, &c., may be sown for succession. Get in, after rain, 
those fit for planting out. 

uiuriculas. — Those going out of bloom must be placed on a hard bottom, 
in a situation shaded from the mid-day sun. 

Wallflowers. — Sow seed this month, and plant out any sufl&ciently large * 
for the purpose. 
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Campanula Pyramidalis, — Shift these into their blooming pots, in rich 
soil, and grow them on in the open air. As the shoots rise regulate the 
number you want, and cut the others down. 

Carnations and Picotees, — Set traps for earwigs and other vermin, water 
when necessary, and place sticks to those that require them. 

Gladioli. — Keep clear of weeds, loosen the soil a little, and water in dry 
weather. 

Routine. — For the purpose of ensuring a compact and bushy growth, pinch 
off the tops of all rambling shoots of plants, no matter what ; shift every- 
thing that requires it as soon as you discover the necessity for it. Give as 
much ventilation to everything as can be afforded without risk; water 
liberally when necessary, and shade such subjects as need it. 

JUNE. 

Azalea (Indica). — As soon as these have done blooming, by way of 
encouraging a free growth, place them in heat, water them liberally, and 
syringe them freely overhead. 

Balsams. — It will be necessary to shift these frequentlyj and to keep them 
in bottom heat, as near the glass as possible ; and as the plants should attain 
a tolerable size before they are permitted to bloom, every premature flower- 
bud should be picked off. 

Roses. — Bud any that you require, if you are in possession of a few buds of 
choice kinds, that you will not be abl« to obtain another time. Examine 
climbing and other roses for vermin, which destroy as soon as discovered. 

Calceolarias (Herbaceous). — Cut down such as have completed their 
bloom ; re-pot into those a size larger, water carefully, and remove them to a 
cold frame ; and on no account permit them to seed. Keep the lights on 
during the day, with air, but remove them at night, unless it rains, as the 
night dews benefit them greatly. With this treatment they will produce 
abundance of shoots, which may be taken off and pricked out into small pots 
filled with good soil, and plunged in bottom heat to strike. As soon as 
rooted, they should be shifted into pots a size larger. 

Anemones. — Where the leaves have turned yellow, the roots may be taken 
up, dried, and stored. Those in bloom will require shading. 

Auriculas. — Let these now have all the weather. Examine them to see 
that the drainage is perfect, pick off yellow leaves, and earth up such as have 
offsets. Seedlings should be potted off singly in small pots. 

Cuttings. — Slips of Fuchsias, Geraniums, Lobelias, Petunias, &c., may now 
be struck in the open border, with the protection of a hand-glass. 

Dahlias. — The further planting of these should be completed this month. 
Fasten them loosely to their stakes at the time of planting, and water to settle 
the soil about their roots. Examine daily for earwigs, caterpillars, &c. 

Pansies. — Side-shoots will now strike rapidly in the open border, covered 
with a hand-glass. Make another bed of struck cuttings, and sow seed 
for raising new varieties. 

Carnations and Picotees. — Examine for vermin, and kill all you catch. 
Place sticks to such as require support *, remove all the stems but one, anil 
aU the buds bat two or three on that stem. 
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Pinks, — These may have much about the treatment recommended for 
Picotees and Carnations. Put in pipings for increase, and sow seed if 
required. 

Cinerarias. — Such plants as have#bloomed the best part of the season 
must be cut down, turned out of their pots, and have the best part of the 
old soil removed ; after which they may be re-potted in a compost of leaf 
mould and rotten dung in equal proportions, with a little silver sand. Pot 
one inch below the soil, water liberally, and place in the shade. Seed may 
be sown in shallow pots, or pans, with plenty of drainage, and filled up with 
light, rich soil ; covered very lightly, watered carefully, and the surface 
covered with moss to prevent evaporation. The seedlings will not be long 
in making their appearance, when the moss may be removed ; and as soon 
as they are sufficiently large to handle with safety, prick them out into other 
pots, two inches apart every way, and keep close fpr a few days. 

Climbers. — ^The Passion Flower, Everlasting Peas, Jasmines, and similar 
subjects, will now be growing vigorously, and will, in consequence, require 
every attention for the purpose of keeping them in order ; at the same time 
the young shoots may be allowed to grow naturally, provided they are just 
prevented from getting entangled. 

Geraniums (Pelargoniums). — Give air freely without creating draughts, 
shade from scorching sun, and water when necessary. Successional plants — 
those intended for late flowering — must be shifted and stopped as often as 
requisite. Such as have done blooming may be placed out of doors, for a 
week or so, to ripen their wood, previous to being cut down. 

Geraniums (Scarlet). — Those intended for winter blooming must be pre- 
pared for it by placing the pots on a hard surface, out of doors, in the full 
sun, during the summer ; at which time it will be necessary to pinch out the 
flower stems as fast as they appear, and water carefully whenever requisite. 
Pot off" any from store pots that are ready for a shift. 

Fuchsias. — See to the careful training of these, by pinching back all weak 
and straggling shoots, so as to bring them into good form, water frequently, 
and syringe occasionally overhead. 

Petunias. — These may be potted off from the store pots as soon as large 
enough and sufficiently strong for the purpose. 

Verbenas. — Any in store pots may be shifted singly into others, as soon as 
they are strong enough to undergo the change. 

Heliotropes. — The directions given for Verbenas will equally apply to these. 

Chrysanthemums. — These may be planted out of doors, in an open piece 
of ground, not nearer to each other than eighteen inches or two feet : the 
latter distance would be preferable. They may either be grown bushy, or as 
standards, on one stem, according to fancy. 

Salvias. — These may be got in readiness for autumn and early winter 
blooming, by shifting, pinching back, watering, and so forth. 

Routine. — Keep a sharp look out for vermin of all kinds, and likewise for 
mildew ; in dry open weather syringing the plants will do much towards 
keeping them clean and in robust health. Such plants as require shifting 
should be attended to at once. Plants out of doors must be carefully 
examined in rainy weather, to see that their dra.\xv'a:^<i.Ss»^«.^t^\ ^siSs^'a^si^"*®' 
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are still in the greenhouse and elsewhere under cover, may be placed out of 
doors, on a hard bottom, where they can be protected from high winds. 
Young plants, intended for specimens, should have their flower-buds picked 
off, to encourage their growth. 

JULY. 

Achimenes, — These thrive best in a steady, moist heat, and require shading 
during the middle of the day, otherwise the sun would scorch their foliage, 
which would be a great detriment to them. At no time water overhead ; 
and by way of encouraging them to grow, and prolong their beauty, water 
occasionally with weak liquid manure. 

Roses, — Budding may be seen to in good earnest this month, as the plants 
are now in prime working order. 

Balsams. — Stop over-luxuriant growth, so as to ensure compact, sturdy, 
profuse flowering plants ; and on the evenings of hot dry days, after the 
plants have been watered, syringe the foliage lightly, to cleanse and refresh 
them. Continue to shift these as the pots they are in fill with roots, lowering 
them in the pot at each shift. Keep near the glass, give plenty of air, and 
plant out any that you wish to bloom in the beds and borders. 

Cacti. — These, as soon as they have finished their growth, should be 
removed to a dry, airy place, to rest for a time. 

Cockscombs, — On no account permit these to suffer for want of moisture ; 
and to ensure strong, short stems, and very large heads, keep them in small 
pots until the flowers are formed, when they may be shifted into larger ones, 
filled with one-half rich loam, one-fourth leaf mould, and one-fourth silver 
sand, and supplied with as much liquid manure and moist heat as possible. 

Calceolarias (Herbaceous). — Seed may be sown in pots or pans, well 
drained and filled with equal parts of leaf mould, loam, and rotten dung, and 
a little silver sand ; level the surface, sprinkle the seeds regularly over the 
same, but do not cover them ; water carefully, place in a cold frame, and 
shade from the sun until they germinate. 

Cinerarias. — Sow seed in the same manner as advised for Calceolarias, 
and treat them in every respect similar. Pot, and start at once, plants 
intended for early blooming ; selecting the strongest suckers for the purpose, 
which place in a cool, shady frame, until such time as they have made new 
growth. Pot off any seedlings ready for the purpose. 

Chrysanthemums. — A few of these may be propagated by cuttings, layers, 
or suckers, for blooming in small pots. Continue to top those plants which 
have been planted in the open ground, as well as any in pots, out of doors. 

Fuchsias. — Cuttings may be put in for increase. Established plants, pro- 
gressing in growth, must have plenty of air and moisture, and be carefully 
syringed overhead occasionally. Liquid manure may be given to them once 
or twice a week with advantage. 

Geraniums (Pelargoniums). — Such as have been exposed to the open air 

will now be fit to cut down ; and when you have done so, place them in the 

shade until the shoots are an inch long ; then shake them out of their pots, 

and place them in smaller ones, filled v^itb peat and loam, in equal propor- 

doas only; place them in a close, cold it^me, \iw\JCL >^«^ Vse^uv to grow 
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again, after which they may be exposed to the weather, until autumn rains 
and frost necessitates their being housed for the winter. 

Heliotropes, — These will requfre constant attention as to watering, shifting, 
clearing of dead and d3nng leaves, and so forth. 

Campanula Pyramtdalis, — These are now growing fast in their blooming 
pots, and should have their rising stems properly fastened to their supports. 
Water, and keep the pots free from weeds and green growth. 

Honeysuckle, — All new growth should be properly fastened, and such as is 
not required removed at once. 

Mimulus Duplex, — Seedlings must be kept clear of weeds. Such as are 
worth propagating may be increased by cuttings. 

Pansies, — Continue to strike side-shoots, sow seed, plant out such as are 
forward enough for the purpose, and water well in dry weather. 

Petunias, — These may still be planted out. Those first put out will require 
cutting back. Cuttings may be struck under a hand-glass in the open border. 
Prick out seedlings. 

Phlox Drummondii, — These may be shifted from their small pots into 
larger, and all that are not required in pots may be turned out into the 
borders. 

Climbers, — See to the regulation of these, allowing them sufficient room to 
develope their natural habits, as far as is consistent with reason. 

Routine, — Give plants in the greenhouse, frame, and so forth, all the air 
possible with safety, and keep these various structures, as well as their 
occupants, perfectly clean. Remove spent blooms, decayed leaves, &c. 
Plants of every description, intended for blooming in the autumn, should be 
shifted in good time ; likewise see to the stopping of over-luxuriant growth, 
whenever and wherever observed. 

AUGUST. 

Balsams, — Go on shifting as fast as' they require it, if you want large 
plants : if not, keep them in their present pots. . 

Hollyhocks. — Seedlings are either in bloom or coming into flower, and 
must be examined. Cut down any not worth saving, and label those that 
are. 

Phlox Perennials. — These require support if tall, and should have it 
before they get out of shape, or damaged. 

Bulbs — Now is the time to choose what you require for winter and spring 
blooming, but in doing so have a care to the kinds you select ; that is to say, 
procure only such varieties as are suitable for each particular season. Having 
done so, pot them at intervals for succession, in turfy loam of a sandy nature, 
and having placed them in a dry situation, cover the pots over with a few 
inches of tan, saw-dust, or coal ashes, and there leave them till wanted for 
the forcing house. 

Camellias, — Large plants, set for bloom, must be watered very regularly 
and carefully, for if they are, once permitted to get dry at the roots, their 
buds are certain to drop. Young plants growing vigorously should, on the 
contrary, be sparingly watered, so as to prevent their making a second 
growth. Examine Si plants for the p\irposfe ol ^S^-qj^^^Jsjm^ ^^^ ^s» '«5s;^'t 
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it, and rectifying the drainage, if at all defective. Remove the old surface 
soil where necessary, and replace with fresh. 

Cinerarias, — See to the shifting of such as require it ; and on no account 
neglect to water regularly, or they will receive a check that will not be very 
easily repaired at any future time. 

Climbers. — Late in the season, when flowers are, as a rule, scarce, a suc- 
cession of these things are doubly valuable ; and the only way to ensure a 
supply at such a time is to cut a few back now for that purpose, especially 
such as are suitable for adorning trellises and similar supports. 

Geraniums (Pelargoniums). — These should be headed down at once, and 
the cuttings thus made may be potted and placed in moderate heat to strike. 
As soon as the plants so headed down have made shoots an inch in length, 
turn them out of their pots, shake the old soil from their roots, which trim in 
a bit, and re-pot them in others a size smaller. Such cuttings as have struck 
root will require potting off and placing in a frame, where they must be kept 
close and shaded until they have established themselves, when they may be 
placed out of doors, in an open situation, to grow strong and stocky. Seed 
may be sown at once in light and rich compost, to be reared in heat. 

Potting. — Shift specimen plants at once, otherwise they will not have time 
enough to fill their pots with fibres, and will consequently suffer from stagna- 
tion of water at the roots, which is one of .the worst positions in which 
plants can be placed. 

Soils, — Now is the best time to collect the different kinds of soils for future 
use, such as leaf mould, peat, loam, decomposed cow dung, rotten stable 
dung, silver sand, &c. ; each sort to be kept separate till required for mixing. 

Roses, — Those in pots should be shifted at once, if at dl pot-bound, but 
watering with liquid manure is almost as beneficial as a shift, and may be 
resorted to if re-potting cannot be managed just at the time. Pruning, so 
far as weak shoots and superfluous branches are concerned, may now be 
seen to. 

Routine, — Pay marked attention to the removal of faded blooms, dead 
leaves, struggling growths, and so forth ; likewise make preparations for the 
return to the houses of such plants as are at present out in the open air, by 
cleaning all the shelves, clearing out corners and crevices, brushing away all 
litter, and routing out vermin wherever they may be. Where there is^ any 
glazing or painting required, have it done at once, that the houses may be 
left open for a time to get rid of the smell, which is very prejudicial to the 
health of plants at all times. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Auriculas. — These must have their dead leaves picked off, and be placed 
in their frames for the winter. Give air by removing the lights wholly, or 
partially, when the weather is dry, but close them on wet days. Reduce 
the quantity of water, but do not let them get too dry. Examine seedlings 
and offsets, and pot up such as require it, singly, in small pots. 

Roses. — Take cuttings of the China and Bourbon sorts, and, in short, all 

the smooth barked kinds, and strike them in pots filled to within an inch 

and a half of the rim with good light and ndi %oA, otiXSokato^ of which 
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should be placed an inch of silver sand. Some of the Tea Scented and 
China kinds may be re-potted and placed under glass for early blooming. 

Azaleas (Indica). — Such plants as have set for bloom should be at once 
removed to the greenhouse. The later kinds may be continued in heat 
until such time as they have matured their growth, and set their blooms. 
Should you need a few for flowering about Christmas, they must be kept in 
heat until the bloom-buds have swelled to a pretty fair size, when they will 
require very slight forcing to start them flowering. 

Balsams, — ^Whenever these show signs of flagging give them a good 
watering, but in a general way be very careful in the administration of 
moisture, as the least stagnation or saturation would ruin them for ever. 

Bulbs. — Hyacinths and similar subjects may, if not already done, be 
potted for forcing, and for the present placed in a dry, cool situation^ as 
previously advised, and covered with some porous material, as a protection 
against atmospheric changes, without wholly depriving them of moisture. 
Early potting, remember, ensures a corresponding early display of bloom. 

Calceolarias (Herbaceous). — Seedlings should be shifted singly into small 
pots, and kept close in a frame for a few days. Cuttings of the best kinds, 
if put in now, will strike readily in a cold frame. Keep established plants as 
near the glass as possible, where they can have plenty of air in favourable 
weather, and be well supplied with water. 

Chrysanthemums, — These should have their final stopping, in order to 
produce a late succession of bloom. 

Climbers, — For the purpose of well furnishing or covering the trellises, 
stakes, or walls, as the case may be, make the best use of every shoot, by 
careful and regular training. 

Fuchsias, — Where a late bloom is required it will be necessary to cut back 
one-half of the young wood, but in doing this take care to trim the plants 
into a handsome shape. These, if plunged in gentle heat, will very soon 
break, and afford a continuation of bloom till Christmas. Seed may be sown 
at once, provided you have the means of sheltering the seedlings from frost 
and damp ; but if in case you have no greenhouse or frame ior that purpose, 
you must postpone the sowing till the spring. 

Heliotropes, — Every attention must be paid to these, with the view of 
keeping them in a healthy growing state for flowering during the winter. 

Mignonnette. — For winter and spring blooming it will be necessary to sow 
seed this month, and again in October. 

Pinks. — These should be potted at once for forcing, so as to get them well 
established by the time they are required for that purpose. 

Violets, — These may now be taken up with good balls of earth, for potting 
in equal parts of leaf mould, rotten turf, and road scrapings. They will 
require 48 or 32-sized pots, and these, when ready, must be placed in a cold 
frame, near the glass, for flowering in the winter and early spring. 

Camellias, — These may have precisely the same treatment as that advised 
for Azaleas, with this exception, ihat it will be necessary to sponge their 
leaves occasionally, and water with caution, otherwise they will be very apt 
to drop their buds. 

Begonias, — Encourage the various kinds for winter €Lo^^ivk^^\s^ ^si&^sss*^ 
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them, when necessary, into larger pots. Equal parts of loam and leaf mould 
is the compost they prefer, in which they never fail to thrive. 

Cacti, — As these approach the winter, and their season of rest, it will be 
necessary to reduce the supply of moisture, but this must be done graduaUy. 

Routine, — Before placing the various plants in their winter quarters, 
examine each one carefully, with the view of rectifying any defects in the 
soil or drainage, removing spent blooms, dead and d3ring leaves, &c. ; and 
from the time they are housed give all the air possible in favourable weather, 
and water only when absolutely requisite. 

OCTOBER. 

Crocuses, — This month you may commence planting these early flowering 
bulbs in patches about the borders, or in pots for blooming in-doors. 

Dahlias. — These must now be labelled, taken up, dried, and put away in 
a dry, cool place till wanted next season. 

Tulips. — Both the early and fancy varieties may be potted, or planted out 
in the borders, as soon as you like, and the sooner the better. 

Phlox Perennials, — ^Those out of bloom may be parted for increase, but any 
late ones that have not yet died down may remain undisturbed until they have. 

Snowdrops, — The double and single may both be planted in the open 
borders, or be potted for flowpring in-doors. 

Wall/lowers, — These may be removed, if necessary, to places where they 
are intended to bloom, and the sooner they are seen to the better. 

Canterbury Bells, — See to the removal of these during the month, as it is 
quite time they were in their blooming quarters. 

Polyanthuses, — Stir the soil between these, so as not to injure their roots. 
Examine for slugs and other vermin, and kill all you see. 

Sweet Williams. — Get these into their blooming compartments as soon as 
possible, and part for increase any desirable varieties. 

Roses. — Remove with a sharp knife all weakly shoots from the summer 
varieties, close "off at the stem, and secure them to their supports. Re-pot 
newly struck cuttings, and, if required, put in more to strike. 

Chrysanthemums. — Remove all suckers and spindly shoots, thin the flowers, 
and water occasionally with liquid manure. Should they show any signs of 
mildew, lose no time in dusting them with flowers of sulphur, while the 
foliage is damp. Any in the open ground that you require may be taken up 
and potted, after which water them well, shade for a few days, and place in 
the greenhouse. 

Bulbs. — See to the immediate potting of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
&c., and when ready plunge them in a convenient place until such time as 
they are required for forcing. Such as were potted and treated as recbm- 
mended some time back, many of them, with very little exciting, will soon 
begin to grow. 

Gladioli. — These may be potted at once, and watered regularly and care- 
fully — that is to say, sparingly — until they begin to grow. 

Lily of the Valley. — These may be potted and treated in everyway similar 
to that advised for Bulbs ; by which means a regular supply of bloom may 
be ensured during the Vi^inter. 
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Begonias, — Give such as require it larger pots, by way of encouraging 
them to flower during the winter months. 

Myrtles, — These require the protection of a frame, where they must be 
kept as near the glass as possible, watered regularly, but not too liberally, 
and have air whenever it can be administered with safety. 

Fuchsias, — By way of encouraging the young stock to keep up a con- 
tinuation of bloom, give them an occasional watering with liquid manure ; 
and as soon as they have done flowering, and lost the major portion of their 
leaves, they may be set aside in any comer where frost cannot reach them, 
for the winter, at which time they must be kept pretty dry. 

Thunbergias. — Regulate -these with a gentle hand while growing, by 
cutting out barren shoots and drawing the remainder into somewhat closer 
compass, but without crowding. 

Passion Flowers, — ^These, if predisposed to ramble, will need some pruning, 
more especially where it is in a greenhouse, and tends to obstruct the light at all. 

Geraniums (Pelargoniums). — The more dormant these can be kept during 
the winter months the better ; therefore it will not be necessar}'^ to give them 
any more water than will just save them from flagging. For the purpose of 
driving off" damp and stagnant atmosphere, created by heavy rains, a little 
fire-heat by day, and plenty of air, will be beneficial. Whatever watering 
is necessary should be done in the morning, in preference to any other time. 
Remove weak and useless shoots, and tie out the others in regular form. 
For the purpose of ensuring sturdy, short-jointed growth, keep them as close 
to the glass as possible ; and, should the green-fly make its appearance, lose 
no time in submitting them to a regular course of fumigation. 

Cinerarias, — Such plants as have filled their small pots with roots will 
require shifting into others a size larger. The best compost for the purpose 
is equal quantities of turfy loam, leaf mould, and rotten horse dung. They 
prefer a cool bottom, and should therefore be placed in a cold frame, but 
covered in frosty weather during the winter. Stand them on a dry bottom, 
but as near the glass as possible. Such plants as are intended for flowering 
as specimens should now have their final shift. 

Mignonnette, — For blooming about the end of February, seed should now 
be sown in pots amply drained, and filled with rich, light soil. If you have 
room in the hot-bed, by all means start them in it ; but if not, place the pots 
in a cold frame, in a sheltered situation, upon a stony bottom, and protect 
from frost. 

Verbenas, — These should be placed on shelves near the glass, where they 
can have plenty of air, ample protection from green-tly and frost, and a 
moderate supply of water. 

Routine. — Many plants, when first placed in the house, lose a portion of 
their foliage ; the leaves thus dropped should be cleared away as soon as 
observed, water given whenever necessary, and air, both night and day, in 
mild weather. Remove dead leaves, destroy vermin, and stir the surface 
soil in the pots occasionally ; place sticks to such plants as require it, and 
tie up any shoots that need it, or have escaped from their fastenings. In 
foggy weather a little fire-heat may be applied for the purpose? of expelling 
damps, and creating a desirable activity in the circuIaJLvo\\.QtlN3ck&'%ccs.. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Crocuses. — These may be planted at once, if not already done, or potted 
for blooming in the windows and elsewhere. 

Ranunculi. — These may be planted in a mixture of equal parts of clean 
loam and leaf mould, in drills six inches apart, and the same distance asunder 
in the drills. 

Primula Sinensis. — Seedlings are beginning to bloom, and should be care- 
fully attended to in the shape of watering, which they require plenty of, for 
they absorb a great deal of moisture ; shading, and keeping clear of weeds. 

Roses. — Give ample protection to the tender kinds, out of doors, such as 
the China; Tea Scented, and Bourbons, &c., by mulching the roots and 
covering the stems and branches with mats, or doing them up in hay bands. 

Azaleas (Indica). — A few of these should be at once placed in heat for 
early blooming, as when so treated they will continue in flower for two 
months at a stretch. 

Camellias. — These must be watered when necessary ; and when you do 
have occasion to do it, tepid water must be used for the purpose. They will 
require plenty of air, or otherwise the buds will not swell so full and 
prominent as they should do. If very early bloom is required, it will be 
necessary to apply heat for that purpose. 

Begonias. — A itvr of these may be placed in heat, for the purpose of 
encouraging them to flower early ; but when they are in bloom, they may be 
removed to the sitting-room, or elsewhere, if necessary. 

Chrysanthemums. — Abundance of air and a plentiful supply of water will 
be necessary to prevent the flowers from expanding weakly, and the plants 
from becoming denuded of foliage. 

Rhododendrons, — If not already attended to, these must be at once potted 
for winter forcing. 

Climbers. — Those in the houses should be pruned as much as may be 
necessary, and tied in pretty closely, that they may interfere as little as 
possible with the free admission of light. 

Geraniums (Pelargoniums). — Those that require shifting should be re- 
potted at once, after which they may have their branches tied out, and be 
watered to settle the soil about their roots. Place in heat, if you require 
them to flower early. 

Routine, — Foggy days and frosty nights having made their appearance, it 
will be advisable to keep all plants that have completed their growth, not 
only free from excitement, but comparatively dry at the roots also. Give 
little or no moisture to plants in a state of rest ; but when you do have 
occasion to water, use tepid for the purpose. Shut up early, administer air 
in favourable weather, remove mouldy and dead leaves, decayed flower- 
stems, and mossy growth on the surface of pots, whenever and wherever 
observed, as, if left unnoticed, much mischief would arise from damp, 
mildew, and decomposition. Pinch ofl* the tops of such plants as are 
growing too rapidly, and apply firing in the day-time if essential. 
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DECEMBER. 

Calceolarias (Herbaceous). — Give these no more water than is absolutely 
necessary ; remove decayed leaves whenever observable, and keep down the 
green-fly by fumigation and syringing. Such as need re-potting should be 
shifted immediately, kept as close as possible to the glass, and, although 
not watered extravagantly, must never be permitted to get too dry. 

Roses. — Any that require shifting should be re-potted at once ; and where 
the green-fly has made its appearance no time should be lost in fumigating 
those infested, and syringing them with clean water a short time afterwards. 

Cinerarias. — These will require no more heat than is absolutely necessary 
to keep out frost ; such as are intended for specimens must have their final 
shift ; give air whenever it can be administered without risk. Keep down 
the green-fly in the same manner as advised for Calceolarias, and afford them 
ample room to grow unmolested. 

Geraniums (Pelargoniums). — Keep these cool and dry ; and unless posi- 
tively necessary, for the purpose of. preventing the temperature falling below 
forty degrees, or to get rid of damp, do not apply heat to them. 

Primula Sinensis. — These may have similar treatment to that advised last 
month in every respect. 

Rhododendrons. — These are beginning to swell their buds ; therefore they 
must not be over excited by too much water, or they will grow into leaves 
and branches, at the expense of the bloom. 

Geraniums (Scarlet). — See that the young stock of these, grown especially 
for winter flowering, are accommodated with a light, airy situation, and 
receive regular attention as regards watering. 

Cyclamens. — For the management of these, for flowering in the winter, 
see remarks on Scarlet Geraniums, and act accordingly. 

Chrysanthemums. — These may be removed to the north side of a wall as 
soon tis they show signs of fading, plunging the pots as a protection against 
severe weather. 

Achimenes. — These will now be approaching a state of repose, and will 
therefore require little or no water ; but lest there should be any mistake, it 
would be as well to place them on a shelf by themselves. 

Camellias. — Every necessary precaution should be taken to avoid exposing 
these to too great an alteration in temperature, which would be sure to cause 
them to drop their buds. The heat necessary to promote the expansion of 
their blossom-buds is sixty degrees by day and fifty degrees by night ; so that 
if this be properly looked after, they will continue in flower for a very long 
time. A little weak liquid manure may be given occasionally to blooming 
plants with advantage. 

Routine. — All plants should be turned round frequently for the purpose of 
keeping them uniform ; every dead, decaying, and mouldy leaf and flower- 
stalk ought to be removed as soon as observed ; mildew must be kept down 
by sprinkling all plants so infested with flowers of sulphur ; green-fly should 
be destroyed by fumigating with tobacco smoke, and well syringe the plants 
afterwards. Watering must be rigidly attended to, but given with a spai ing 
hand at the same time. 
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** Wb have to thank the author of Food and iU Preparation for a book that 
ought to be in the hands of every girl, whatever her station in life. We did not 
think it possible to make such a subject so attractive. All that Mrs. Greenup says 
is sensible, practical, and easy to carry out. There are some cookery receipts 
founded on experience, and much useful teaching on food in its relations to the 
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tical demonstrations, to girls from elementary schools. Her style of exposition is 
exceedingly clear, and this little volume will not only be acceptable to the student 
of cookery, but will be found most useful by many a young liomieydle."—Scotsman. 
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0. — Initiatory Book, Strokes and Letter Combinations for Infant 
Classes and the 1st Standard. 

1. — 1st Standard — Large Hand, Vowels, Consonants, Small Words. 

2.— 1st Standard— Half Text, ditto ditto. 

2|. — 2nd Standard — Full Text, Grammar and Geography. 

8. — 2nd Standard — Large Hand, Grammar and Geography. 

4.— 2nd Standard- Half Text, ditto ditto. 

A. — 2nd Standard — Mixed Half Text and Large. 

4J. — ^2nd or 3rd Standard— Introductory, Small Double Lines, Gram- 
mar and Geography. 

5. — 3rd Standard— SmaU Hand, Double Lines, Grammar and Geo- 
graphy. 

5|. — 3rd Standard — Small Hand, Double and Single Lines ditto. 

B.— 3rd Standard— Mixed Half Text and Small. 

O. — 3rd Standard— Mixed Half Text, Large and Small. 

6. — 4th Standard — Boy's Small Hand, Single Lines, ditto. 

6 J. — 4th Standard — Improved, Small — Boy's — Single Lines— (Civil 
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7.— 4th Standard— Girl's ditto ditto ditto. 

8. — 5th Standard — Boy*8 Improved Small Hand, Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, and History. 

9. — 5th Standard — Girl's Improved Small Hand, Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, and History. 
10. — 6th Standard — Boy's Commercial Hand, Analysis of Sentences, 

Geography, and History. 
11.— 6th Standard— Girl's ditto ditto ditto. 

12. — 6th Standard— Commercial Letter Book. 

The PUPIL TEACHERS' COPY BOOK, arranged for Code of 1878. 
Price 2s. per Dozen. Usual Discount to Schools. 

Bemrose's Collegiate Copy Books. 

1. — Half Text, Grammar, and Geography. 

2.— Small Hand, Double Lines, Grammar and Geography. Capitals 

and Figures. 
3. — Extra Small Hand, Single and Double Lines. Capitals & Figures. 
4. — Boy's Small Hand, Single Lines, Grammar and Geography. 
5. — Girl's ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

6.— Boy's Improved Small Hand, Grammar, Geography, and History. 
7. — Girl's ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

8.— Bo^'s Commercial Hand, Analysis of Sentences, Geography and 

History. 
9.— Girl's ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

10. — Commercial Letter Books. 

Large ito. Price 6s. per Dozen. To Schools, 45s. per Orott. 

Notes of Lessons on Elementary Botany. Frepared 

to meet the requirements of the New Code ; together with an 
Appendix, intended as an Introduction to a British Flora. By 
W. Bland, with Numerous References to Common Flowering Plants. 
Illustrated. Cloth, price Is. Part I. First year's course ; Part 11. 
Second and Third years' courses. 

Botanical Schedules lot the use of Schools. Price 8d. per 
dozen ; Is. 6d. per 100. ^ 



10, Paternoster Building«> Lot^u ; aivd, BwV>'^, 



Works Published by Bemrose and Sans, 

BEMBOSE'S-BINNS' SOHOOL BEGISTEBS, &c. 



Specimen Openings Post Free upon application, 

REGISTER OF ADMISSION, PROGRESS, AND WITH- 
DRAWAL (B.B.), 1,760 Names, Alphabetical Index ... 6 

REGISTER OF ATTENDANCE AND FEES (B.B.) :— 

Morning 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



No. 8. 



I xtt.urujjug' \ 

Attendance — < J Marking ; 

( Afternoon ) 
, Fees— a Column after the beginning of each Week 8 

J Morning \ 
J Marking ; 
Afternoon ) 
Fees — Columns at the end of each Quarterly 

opening ... ... ... ... .•• 8 

' Attendance — Morning | Afternoon Marking ; 

of the 



Fees — Columns for the four Quarters of the Year, 

together in the first opening 8 

For 54 Children for a year {Quarterly openings) and adapted 
for Jfotk mixed and separate Schools, 

SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCES, FEES, &c., with space for 
copies of the Manager's Returns under Form IX. (b.B.) : — 

For One Year 8 

For Ten Years, bound 4 6 

EVENING SCHOOL REGISTER, 60 Names 7 

SCHOOL FEES REGISTER— For 54 Children in each Opening, 
and Specimen Page : — 

Four Openings — Stitched in Stiff Cover 8 

Eighty Openings— Half -bound 7 

SCHOOL FEES, SUMMARY AND SCHOOL MASTER'S 
ACCOUNT :- 

For One Year— Stitched in Stiff Cover ... ... 1 

For Seven Years — Half -bound 6 

These Registers are based upon, the Forms prescribed for Board Schools; 
btU they are also well adapted for any School where a separate Fees* 
Register is kept. 

SCHOOL TREASURER'S CASH BOOK, arraneed to meet the 

Department's Form of Balance Sheet, with Specimen Folio 6 

SCHOOL REGISTER PORTFOLIO : adapted to hold any of the 

Stitched Registers, to file Examination Papers, &c. ... 1 4 

PORTFOLIO FOR OFFICIAL LETTERS, with Look, &c. ... 4 

SCHOOL LOG BOOKS, Alphabetical Index, &c. :— 

300 pages ... 6s. ; with Lock and Key 8 

500 pages ... 8s ; with Lock and Key 10 

SECRETARY'S MINUTE BOOK. Alphabetical Index 8 6 

10, Paternoster Building%^ Loudou ; ow^ "DwVy^* "^x 



Bemrose and Sons, RMitikert, 



Bemrose's Derbyshire Onide and Hand Book, Grown 

8to., cloth, price Ss. 6d. Timed paper, prnfnaelj fllnstrated with En- 
j^rings. Lithographs, Woodcota, k.c. New Map of the Caantj. 
Ck)Dtaining erery information fcfr the Tourist and general reader. 

Bemrose's Onide to Matlock, Ghatsworth, and Had- 

don Hall : Being a complete Handbook and Companion for the Toorisi 
and Trareller. Illustrated with Eight fall-page Illostrations, Twenty 
Vignettes, &c.. New 3iap of the County, TaUe of DistaDces, fcc.,&45. 
Crown 8 TO., Price la. 

Bemrose's Shilling Gnide to Bnxton and neighbonr- 

hood, CASTLETON, DOVE DALE, ETAM, &e. Being an accurate 
Guide to this most interesting part of Derbyshire. Beantifnny 
mnstrated with fall-page Illastrations, Woodeats, Tables ol Dis- 
tances, &c, &e. 

Bemrose's Map of Derbyshire. Being the most recent 

Map published, corrected op to the present time from the best 
authorities. Price 6d. each, or in doth case. Is. 

Map of Derby and Litchnrch, showing New Streets, 

Town Improvements, kc, kc. Price Is. 6d. plain ; 2a. tinted ; Sa. 
folded and with Cab Fares. Post fre3 2d. extra. 



The Peacock at Bowsley: where Andrew, *«.,^«, 

and the NatoraHst met ; and what came '<3i their visit : by the late 
Jomr Joseph Bbiggs, F.R.S.L., (the " Naturalist " of the "FUW) 
See. Price. Is. 

History of Melbonme and Ebg's Newton ; by the late 

John Joseph Bbiogs, F.B.S L., (the " NatoraHst ** of the FiOd.) 
Crown Svo., with Plat<«, {Hdce 6d. 

The Stranger's Onide to North and East Derbyshire, 

with a Sketch of the History of Chesterfield. Compiled by W. H. 
Hatton. niostrated with eight fall-page engraTings. Crown 8to. 
Price Is. 

Bemrose's Ezcnrsionists' Fenny Onide to Matlock 

and Neighbonrfaood ; a delightful little companion for those who are 
visiting Matlock on a day's excursion. 



10, Fatemoster Buildings, Lcmdoa ; aud Derby ^ 



Bemrose and Sons, PMishers^ 



Fret Cutting and Perforated Carving, with Practical 

Instmotions. By W. Bemrose, Jun., Author of "Manual of Wood 
Carving." With Fifty-Four Designs suitable for every description of 
useful and ornamental articles of Furniture and Ornament. Seventh 
Edition. Illustrated. Demy 4to., cloth, price 5s. 

New Desigm in Fret-CtUting are being continually brought out. A complete 
List of those already published will le forwarded on application, 

Instruotions in Fret-Cutting. With Designs. By 

W. Bemrose, Jun., Author of '* Manual of Wood Carving." (Especi- 
ally for the use of Schools.) Price Is. 

Manual of Buhl-work and Marquetry, with ninety 

Coloured Designs and Practical Instructions for Learners in these Arts. 
By W. Bemrose, Jun., Author of "Manual of Wood Carving," &o. 
Now ready. Demy 4to., cloth, price 6s. 

Bemrose's Guide to Fret Cutting, Wood Carving, 

Buhl- Work, and Marquetry Tools, &c. Being an Illustrated Price 
List of Tools and Designs, post free for one stamp. 

A. Manual of Wood Carving, containing upwards of 

130 Original and Selected Designs for the Ouidance of Amateurs, 
and imparting all necessary information to Beginners in this Useful 
Art. By W. Bemrose, Jun. ; with Introduction, by Llewelltun 
Jewitt, F.S. a., &c., &o., &c. Twelfth Edition, enlarged. Illustrated. 
Crown 4to., cloth, price 6s. 

Twenty-eight Needlework Designs in Tatting, 

Crochet, Netting, Cluny Lace, Spanish Stitch, Braid Work, Tape 
work, and Mignardise Work, selected from Ten Years' issue of TTie 
Ladies' Treasury. By Mrs. Warren. Price Is. 

Sixteen Designs for Sofa and Chair Tidies. By Mrs. 

Warren. Price Is. 

10, Paternoster Buildinffs, London ; attd Dfxh^. 



NEARLY READY, 



DAILY DOINGS 



ON 



MY LITTLE DAIRY FARM. 

A BOOK OF PRACTICAL HINTS, 

Sl^ofoing PotD Small Jfarms magr ht muHt ia ^ag. 

BY "ONE WHO HAS TRIED." 



This work has for its aim the giving in a popular and partly narrative form, 
information on all points connected with Dairy Farming. The Land, its 
improvement and improved treatment. Choice of Cows, their general 
management and especial treatment ; the best methods of dealing most 
economically with the products of the Dairy — cream, milk, butter and 
cheese — so as to yield the highest possible return. A special feature of this 
work is a number of details not to be found in regular and scientific treatises 
on dairying. Those details came up in the course of the Author's practice, 
and they are now given in the hope that they will prove as practically 
valuable to the reader as they generally proved to him, in his attempt to 
make his little dairy farm pay. A variety of drawings are inserted in the 
text, those given being calculated to afford as much information as possible 
on the most important points of practice. 



LONDON : 
BEMROSE & SONS, lo, PAT¥.M10STER BUILDINGS; 



IMPORTANT 

TO ALL THOSE WHO WISH TO EXCEL IN 

HORTICULTURE. 



HAWLEY'S GARDEN MANURES 

Are now in general use, are specially prepared and supplied in neat bags, 

with full directions for use, as follows : — 

HAWLEY'S ROSE MANURE, ^ „^ _^ , . .. . 

7lb., IS. 6d. ; J4lb., 2S. pd. ; 28ID., 5s. ; x cwt., 15$. ; also in tins at 
25. each. 



VINE MANURE, 



7lb., IS. 6d. ; 141b., as. gd*; aSlb., 5s.; cwt, 158.; also in tins at 

3S each 

UNIVERSAL GARDEN MANURE, 

281b., 4s. ; 561b., 7s. 6d. ; cwt , 13s. 

PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT QUANO, 

(Genuine as Imported,) ylb., 2s. ; X4lb., 3s. gd. ; 281b., 7s.; 561b., 
I2S. 6d. ; cwt., 21s. ; also in tins at gd. and 2s. 6d. each. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 

qd. per bushel ; is. 3d. per sack (sack included). 

Truck load (loose) free on to Rail, 25s. 

Van load drlivered carriage free within 5 miles of our Londcm Depot, aos. 
BROWN FIBROUS PEAT, 

(Splendid quality.) single bag, 5s. ; five bags, azs. ; twelve bags, 40s. 
COMPOST FOR POTTING, 

IS. 6a. per bushel. 

YELLOW FIBROUS LOAM. 

IS. 3d. per bushel ; i8s. per ton. 

LEAF MOULD, , . , 

4s. per sack, or six sacks 21s. 
SILVER SAND. . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(Reigate.) is. 6d. per bushel ; 13s. per ton. 
,, ,, (Bedfordshire,) is. 8d. per bushel ; 24s. per ton. 

VIRGIN CORK FOR GROTTOES, FERNERIES, &C., 

icwt., i8s. ; Jcwt., los. ; Jcwt., 68. 

Selected bale, 20s. ; bales of selected pieces, 23s. 

Crushed Bones for Vine Borders, Seeds, Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Gardening Books, 
Tobacco Cloth and Paper, Insecticides and all kinds of Garden Requisites, supplied in 
large or small quantities. 



SAMUEL HAWLEY & Co., 

LONDON depot: 

2, STATION ROAD, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.; 

CITY office: 



^-: •; • ' :w ^i^-m^A STREET, E.G. 



P»lt tX ^QOtft C^VSMSlii ^^ffX^^I^&Kft. 






SUTTON'S 

CHOICE VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS. 



^ 



A 



SUTTON'S 

MMPUTE fMUtCTlOB OF CHOICE 

VESETWlt SEEOS. 

12/8 16;. 21/-' Sue- 42/-- 63' • 
and 105;-- each. '" 




SUTTON'S 

MMPIETE COtlECTIOHS Of SEAUIIfUt 
FLDWEII SEEDS. 

Ai-r«ng*d to produce a luuutliU .n,i 

10/6. 15,., 21,'. 31,8, 42;, A ea-,' 
each. ■ 



■ •' ■''raOWTIS.UIDPOSTPRgKOUJPPUM'nOJ.. 

TON i SOUS, THE ggnrs tautiEi 



